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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MAHOMETAN TEMPLES 
AND MOSQUES. 
[ With an Engraving. ] 


LL the Mussu!man temples 
were formerly known by the 
general denomination of Messdyid, 
which si gnifies an edifice set apart 
for adotaasiins From this word is 
undoubtedly derived Meschita and 
Mosque, which is used in the lan- 
guages of Europe. ‘The most con- 
siderabl ‘le of these temples have been 
since called Dyeamy- Messdyid, or 
simply, Dyeamy, the place ot the 
congre gation assembled. Jn short, 
those which have been built by 
Monarchs or Princes, and Prin- 
cesses of their Biood, have been spe- 
cified under the name of Dyewamt- 
9-Selatirn, which answers to that 
od besilis ks, or Imperial Mos sques. 
These tem les, distinguished 
thus by their names, are distin- 
guished also by their structure, 
their extent, and the different reli- 
gious, civil, and political preroga- 
tives annexed tothem. They term, 
therefore, three distinct classes, Im- 
perial Mosques, ordinary Mosques, 
and the simple Messdyids. 
Iniperial Mosques are to be 
found only in “7 great cities of 
the empire, such as Adrianople, 
Of ober, 1° 797 


Cairo, Damascus, Constantinople, 
&c. The principal in the capital 
is that of Saint Sophia; the Greck 
name of which the Mahometans 
have preserved, calling it 4ia-Sofia. 
Every one ines that Mahommed 
I}. converted this superb building 
into a Mosque the very same day 
that he planted his banners on the 

valls of Const antinople. Since 
that epocha it has been the cathe- 
dral Mosque, or first temple in the 
Oitoman Empire. 

The next in order is the ee 
of the Sultan Ahmed, mamed s 
from its founder Ahmed I. It is 
called also Alty-Minarely, or the 
Mosque with six minarets, on ac- 
count of the six turrets with which 
it 1s ornamented. Besides: these, 
there are in the capital twelve 
others of inferior Note 5 
which have received their names 
from the Princes or Princesses who 
founded them. AMll these edifices 
are remarkable for their magnifie 
cence: as they are almost all built 
in the middie of a vast court, their 
whole extent is fully displayed to 
the eyes of the spectator... Being 

besides 
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besides situated on the highest parts 
of Constantinople, they add much 
to the grandeur of that view which 
this city exhibits by its situation 
alone. Their domes and roots are 
covered with lead, like the serag- 
lio and all other public edifices. 

All these Mosques have ar equal 
right to perform divine service on 
Fridays and the two festivals called 
Beyram ; and the ministers who be- 
long to them are distinguished by 
certain prerogatives. “The Sultans 
have a gallery there, and go to each 
of them in turn upon Fridays; but 
in winter they give tie preference 
to that of Saint Sophia, as being 
nearest the seraglio. 

There are reckoned to be’ more 
than two hundred Mosques of the 
second order in Constantinople: 
the most ancient of these is that of 
Areb- Djeamissy, in the suburbs of 
Ghalata. It was ereéted by Prince 
Messleme, brother ot the Kaliph 
Suleyman I. when he was besieging 
Constantinople, in the 98th year of 
the Hegira. (A.D.716.) There is 
still preserved init an ebony vase, 
supposed to be that which this 
Mahometan General used in ‘his 
military expeditions. ‘This vase is 
in some measure consecrated by 
superstition; the ministers of the 
temple make the vulgar believe 
that the water which they drink 
from it has the taste of miik,y and 
the virtue of procuring to women 
big with child a happy and safe 
delivery. 

The-greater part of these tem- 
ples have a right also to celebrate 
divine service on Fridays, and the 
two Beyrams; and twice or thrice 
a year the Syjtans go to perform 
the solemn Namaz of the week in 
some of these Mosques. 

Those which do not enjoy the 
same prerogatives, may acquire 
them bythe establishment of an 
Iman-Khéti, by erecting a pulpit 
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for delivering a homily, called 
Khouthbe, and by construing a’ 
gallery for his Highness. It is 
even permitted to every Mahome- 
tan to provide for these foanda. 
tions, and to secure to the Minis-* 
ter Khatib a perpetual income. 
By this, and by means of the So-’ 
vereign’s diplomas, the Mosque is 
raised to the first class, which often 
happens at Constantinople, as well 
as in other cities of the empire. 
Tae least considerable temples 
are those called Messdjids. They 
may be accounted pubiic chapels, 
there being no others in the viilages 
and country towns: there are se- 
veral of them even in the princi- 
pal cities. There are reckoned to 
be three hundred of them in the 
suburbs of Constantinople.» No 
public service is performed in them 
on Fridays and on the Beyrams.. 
These temples may, however, ace' 
quire a perpetuity like common 
Mosques, together with a Khatib 
and his pulpit. Pious souls some- 
times take upon them this establish- 
ment ; and the Messdyid which has 
had this advantage, is converted 
then into a Djeamy, and is raised’ 
to the rank of ordinary Mosques. ° 
We must not here confound 
with these the temple of Mecca,’ 
nor that of Medina, which are both 
confederated under the name of 
Messdjid-Scherif, oly or sacred’ 
temple; their construétion is abso-’ 
lutely different from that of other 
Mosques, and their prerogatives 
are much superior to those of alf 
the othey Mahometan temples. 
- Such are the principal distinc- 
tions between those sacred edifices 
of Islamisme; to which we may 
add the number of the minarets 
with which they are ornamented. 
The Messdjids have only ont 
whilé Imperial Mosques, and the 
principal part of those of the second 
order, have two, four, and some 
‘ eves 
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even six; most of which terminate 
jn a crescent of, copper, or of brass 
gilded. 

Nothing can equal the respect 
which the Mahometans entertain 
for these sacred edifices. On this 
account they never repair them but 
in cases of the greatest necessity. 
A temple must absolutely be in 
danger of tumbling into ruins be- 
fore it is allowable ta pull it down 
in order to rebuild it. They never 

rmit it to be enlarged, unless it 
the only one in the village, and 
too gebpcs to receive ail tne in- 
habit Wts of the place. Should a 
neighbouring piece of ground be 
necessary for its enlargement, then, 
and in that case only, the law au- 
thorises force and constraint to be 
employed against the proprietor 
who refuses to sell it at a moderate 

ice. 

All these temples are open in the 
day time. Though the law does 
not forbid those who are not Ma- 
hometans to enter them, no person, 
however, dare go into them unless 
escorted by the Caims, who guard 
them, and who require a fee pro- 
portioned to the condition of those 
who ask this permission. Tribu- 

subjects of the empire seldom 
werly this curiosity; they are re- 
strained either by prudence or fear, 
sentiments strongly dictated by that 
state of absolute and perpetual sub- 
jection to which they are reduced 
by their imperious masters. Eu- 
ropeans, as strangers, may enter 
them with more treedom, but ne- 
ver during divine service. They 
are even obliged, as well as the 
Mahometans, to leave their shoes 
at the door, or to wear clogs, that 
they may not dirty the carpets with 
which the floor of the Mosque is 
"The Mosque of Saint 
Sophia of the Sultan Suleyman, 
and that called Eyad, arethose into 
which strangers find the greatest 
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difficulty to.enter, especially if the 
Caim-Basehy, principat keeper, fol- 
lows the rites of the Jman-Schafty, 
which considers the presence of 
strangers ina Mosque as a profana- 
tion. Foreign ministers generally 
solicit for a Fermann trom the Porte, 
by means of which they may 
freely visit and enter all the prin- 
cipal Mosques in the’ empire. 
Notwithstanding the great sim- 
plicity of these templ€s, they do 
not tail, especially the Imperial 
Mosques, to sirike the eye by the 
immensity of their extent, and the 
height of their domes. The greater 
part of them are ornamented with 
rich piliars of green porphyry, or 
of marble. Ail their decorations 
consist of small silver lamps, and 
lustres of exquisite workmanship, 
having, at the end of each of their 
branches, small chrystal lamps, 
with pendants shaped like an os-+ 
trich egg, upon which are written, 
in golden letters, a few sentendés of 
the Coran. Some of these Mosques, 
especially that of the Sultan Mah- 
med, represented in the annexed 
plate, have also golden lamps, en- 
riched with jewels and precious 
stones. The walls in general pr 
sent nothing but inscriptinis a 
tablets, which contain, in large 
golden letters, the name of Go 
Aliah, and those of ghe prophet, 
the four first Kaliphs, and of the 
Imans Hassan and Hussein, chil- 
dren of Aly. Neither image nor 


figure, nor any repr ition, 
either in painting or sculpire, is 
to be seen in them; for the law is 


very rigorous upon that point. 
There are three principal objects 
Which, if we may say so, charac- 
terize all the Mahometan.temples ; 
these are first the altar. WiAmaib,which 
is a concavity, or kind of niche, 
six or eight feet high, comstructed 
in the wall down to the founda- 
tion, which is destined oni for the 
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phical situation of Mecca. Se- 
condly, the gallefy Gf the Muex- 
sins, which is alwaysion the Icft oF 
the altar. Thirdly, the pulpit 
Kursy of the Scheyds, of preachers; 
it is. raised two or three steps on 
the right of the dltar. In the prin- 
cipal Mosques, which are autho- 
rised to have a homilyy K/outde, de- 
livered in them, besides divine 
service on Fridays, and the two fes- 
tivals named the Beyrams, there isa 
second pulpit, called Minnterydes- 
tined intirely for the minister, or 
Khatié, who discharges that im- 
portant function, Tais pulpit is 
raised fifteen, twenty, or tweaty- 
three steps, in praportion ta the 
height of the Mosqu@,and is placed 
at a certain distance from the al- 
tar, always to the left. The im- 
perial Mosques, and those which 
the Sultan, sometimes honors with 
his presemce, are decorated also 
with@ gallery for the use of his 
Highfiess, andthe gentlemen in 
his suite: it is furnished with gilt 
lattices, and stands on the right of 
the aliar, opposite the A/asid’s pul- 
pit. 
Neither chairs, benches, nor 
Isgare to be seen in any Ma- 
fiometan temple; the use of these 
woul neither be consistent with 
the mannetgef the Turkish nation, 
nor with the Mature of their wor- 
ship, which consists in ifclina- 
tions gf the head, and_ prastrations, 
great, all, without dis- 
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€ Spread out on the floors 
s Season Of the year; and, 
count, the Turks never 
enter @ Mosque without pulling 
off their slippers, : | 
Everg thing that the law pre- 
scribes to preserve corporal purity 
during Che the details which 
it givesy respecting whatever may 


invalidage prayérg and purifica- 
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upon Carpets, or mats, 


tions, shew with what severity it 
requires from every Mussulman, 
of every age, condition, and sex, 
the most profound and respectful 
recollection, during divine service, 
For this reason, no Mussulman, 
in the time of prayer, will dare to. 
turn his head, to look around him, 
or to speak a single word to-any. 
person, unless it be during private 
prayers, or in,the interval between, 
two prayers, repeated at the same, 
time, one canonical, and the other, , 
expiatony» for a preceding namagy 
omitted. ae 

The Mahometans nevéglincos 
ver, either in their Mosques ém 
elsewhere; neither in religious, 
worship, nor in civil society. The 
women, when they perform their 
namaz at home, though alone in 
their apartments, consider, it as@ 
duty to take a schal, or veil, with 
which they cover their heads, in 
order to. appear, according to the 
spirit of their law, with more dee 
cency before the Almighty. 

It is only upon extraordinary. 
occasions, on account of fortunate 
or unfortunate events, or in the 
excess of his joy or affliction, that 
a Mussulman takes off his turban, 
either to give thanks to Hisafoue 
or to implore its protection. 
examples are even Very fare, espe- 
cially among the® great, and still 
more so among princes. The 
annals of this empire afford iy 
one example; it is that#®f Selim Ly 
who, after the conquest of Cairo; ~ 
having, on the Friday following, 
gone to perform the duty of fore 
noon prayers in the Mosque, pulled 
off his tdiban, ordered the rich cate 
pet, which was below his 
be carried away; prostrated f 
self, with his face ape arty 
shedding tears of joy, afid returned 
a thousand tharks to thé Eternal, 
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The principal base of the Ma- 
hometan worship is, the prayer 
called Namaz; which, in some 
measure, forms the whole Turkish 
liturgy. The attention of a Mus- 
sulman to perform the Namaz, at 
the prescribed hours, equals those 
sentiments of respect and humili- 
ty, which religion requires of man, 
when, by this prayer, he renders 
that homage to his Creator which 
ig@ue to him. This Namazx is 

simposed generally, and without 
M@istinction, upon all classes in the 
sation sie the most absolute pre- 
cepts oF the Coran: itis renewed 
several times a day, at different 
seasons of the year, and in certain 
events in human life. It is com- 
posed of several rikaths, which 
consist in various attitudes, ac- 
companied with inclinations of 
the body, and prostrations; dur- 
ing which they recite hymns and 
ayers, diétated and regulated by 
Beir religion. Mahommed pre- 
scribed all these attitudes, as well 
as the practice of “ablution, as 
they were taught him by the angel 
Gabriel, in a grotto of the moun- 
tain Hira. He imprinted, also, 
a character of sanétity on the Na- 
which is always uniform, 
whether one performs it in public 
orin private. There is no diifer- 
ence, but in the number of the rz- 
haths, which varies aceording to 
the Canonical hours, afid the dif- 


‘ ferent solemnities consecrated by 


religion. 


ermined the hours set apart 
the prayer Namaz by the 
following words: “ Trifly, God 
Mnposes upon every Mussulman, 
and female, the obligation 
prayer five times a.day, com- 


i prophet himself fixed and 
for 


prehending the ni Ss Every 
one of the faithful verefore, 1s 


indispensibly obliged’ t@ perform 
this tay at five different hours of 
#4 ; 


3 
< 


the day, viz. itlethe morning, at 
noon, in the @fternoon, in the 
evening, and at night, in imitation 
of what was formerly practised by 
the ancient prophets. 

There is no Mussulman who 
does not observe this duty with the 
most scrupulous exactness. Three 
of these hours, if we consider them 
with respect to the rising, culmi- 
nating, and setting of thg sun, are 
absolutely the same at all seasons 
of the year; because they are regu- 
lated by the periodical Course of 
that luminary. The first, there- 
fore, or that of the morning, begins 
always forty-five minutes before 
the rising of the sun; the second, 
or that of noon, forty minutes after 
he has passed the meridian; and 
the fourth, or that of the evening, 
twenty minutes after he has set. 
With respeé to the other two, one 
of which is from*noon till the 
evening, and the other from, the 
evening till the dawn of day; they 
begin sooner or later, accordin 
to the shortness or length of the 
days. 


One cannot well mistake when’ 


the five prayers of the day begin, 


because they are exactly announge® 


ed to the public by the Ezzan, 
which is made almost at the game 
instant in all the Mosqyes ofthe 
Empire. This E=zam serves in- 
stead of bells, with the use of 
which the Mahometans 


aaa ; there arenom 
“ to 


e seen either in their, 
or the seraglio, at cOurt, oF 
private hotel... The Advezz 
pointed to give this natice, | 
erally in mélod¥ and swé 

P voice. Mounting to the tops 
of the minarets, they thundeg forth 
the F2zan, turned towards Mecca, 
having their eyes shut, their hands 
open and raised Uppands fir two 
thumbs in their ears. n 
titude they walk, with gree 
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Jemnity, along the. little gallery 
Schurfe, wiich surrounds each 
minaret. Every Mosque is deco- 
rated with two or four of these 
shires; but there are few in the 
E:npire taat fave six, like the 
Mosque of the Sultan Ahmed.— 
The two diurnal prayers, the se- 
cond and third, are ansounced 
from the top of ail the minarets in 
general. “Phe tranquiility and si- 
lence which reignimatithe Tur ‘kish 
Cities, where ouc is never disturb- 
ed by the sound of bells, nor by 
the noise of carriages, Convey toa 
distance the voice of these Muez- 
sims, at all the canonical hours; 
but especialy that of the morning, 
towardsthe dawn of day. These pe- 
riodical proclamations have some- 
thing iv taem grand and majestic; 
they awaken devotion, even in the 
most irreligious: the soul, indeed, 
is geatly moved, when, trom the 
downy pillow, about the dawn of 
the morning, one hears a number 
of melodious voices repeating, at 
the same time, these words— 
« Come, to prayers ! Come to the 
temple of salvation ! Prayer is pre- 
terable to sicep!” 

This Ezzan is repeated five 
times a day; and five times it puts 
in motion all those people who 
profess the religion of Mahom- 
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med. At the moment when th 
voice of these Muezzxins is heard, 
every Mussulman, of whatever 
azey rank, or condition, abandons 
his labour, or amusement, in order 
to say his prayers ; and this duty ig 
performed in the mosques, houses 
shops, w are-houses, markets, pub. 
lic walks, and, in short, in ev 
place whatever. Thoew ho have 
never been in Turkey, can only 
have an imperfect idea of the con 
stant and scrupulous  attentiog, 
which men and women, young, 
and old, rich and poor, ts and. 
layinen, pay to this duryef these 
five Namaz. One would almost 
say, that this immense. nation 
formed only one religious society, 
Every day, ministers and great 
officers of state may be seen laying 
dewn their pens, and suspending 
their most important occupations, 
in order to prostrate themselves on 
the carpet, and to offer up a prays 
er, in the middle of the apartment 
where tiey transact business, even 
when surrounded by a crowd of 
officers. When the master of the 
house has finished his Namaz, he 
generally resigns. his place to the 
most distinguished among them, 
Wud, in s ccession, perform thig 
duty. People of a very inferior 
rank retire to another apartment. 
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AUTHENTIC. AND INTERESTING STORY OF ADAM. 


FLEMING AND 


fa 
[From the Edinburgh Magazine. } ? 







, ruinsof Kirkconnel cha- 
» pel, in Dumiriesshire, stand 
the banks of the little river 
Kirtle, a beautiful stream, with 

wiid hanging shrubs over it,°a 
large natural blocks of marblejon 
its sides, which take an excellent 
polish, and which, intermingled 
with hrubs, present, in their 
rustic seats and bowers* 
beauty and fragrance. 






ELLEN IRVINE. 


It was here that the tragedy hape 
pened which has mages rise to se 
oweral of the artless, but alfectingy 
toyp nis of the Scottish poets. 
‘In the reign of the lovely, but 
wnfortuaate Mary, there lived 
this enchs 
named Elle 
a vassal to the Laird of Kirkconnely 
was herself beiress to a véry Con- 
siderable fortune. 
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gance, and her beauty, for which 
she was so highly celebrated as to 
be called by way of distinétion The 
Fair Ellen, procured her numerous 
admirers. ‘Two of these, in par- 
ticular, one whose name is not 
handed down to us, the other a 
outh of amiable character, by 
name Adam Fieming, pressed their 
suit with equal eagerness, and, for 
g time, with equal success. At 
length the virtues of young Fieming 

vailed, and his rival was finally 
dismissed. Jealous at this prefer- 
ence, and provoked beyond mea- 
sure at hig.ill fortune, the disap- 

inted Man waited wit gloomy 
anxiety. for the day of revenge. 
That day came unfortunately too 
soon.— Having traced the lévers 
from their home to one of the ro- 
mantic seats already described near 
the banks of the rivulet, where they 
were sitting, and discoursing of 


their approaching marriage, the’ 


ruffan returned to his house, de- 
liberately loaded his’ carbine, and 
took, his station among some dwarf 
trees which grew on the other side 
of the stream. When he thought 
he had a convenient opportunity, 
he levelled his aim at his success- 
ful rival; but the faithful Ellen, 
who perceived his murderous de- 
sign, and was resolved to prevent 
it, had timé to cast herself before 
her lover; and having received the 
contents of the carbine in her 
“own breast, she instantly expired. 
Words cannot paint the amaze- 
ment, the horror,-and despair, of 
the wretched Adam Fleming. In- 
stantly, however, he pursued the 
assassin, who vainly hoped to 
¢ by flight, and, havine taken 

hima lite too justly forfeited, 

he left Scotland, and served with 
Mistinction in the Portuguese wars. 
he remainder of the story carries 
with it an air of fictions but there 
4é the most unquestionable evidence 
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Sit 
of its truth. “Fleming, having dis- 
tinguished himself in his misitary. 
career, returned, covered with 
glory, to the banks of his native 
stream. Immediateiy on his arri- 
val, he repaired to tue tomb ef his 
faithful mistress, Cast Limself upon 
it, and died. : 

He lies buried beside her. The 
stone which covers him has on it 
engraved his sword and a pilgrim’s 
cross, with an inscription nearly 
defaced, but where it is still possi- 
ble to read, 

Hic jacet Adam Fleming. 

The authenticity can be estas 
blished by the testimony of original 
papers in the possession of Sir 
Wiliam Maxweil, Bart. of Springs 
kell, near Annan, on whose estate 
the ruins of Kirkconnel church 
are situate. 

The story of Adam Fleming, 
and Ellen Irvine, has given ris€ to 
some of the most beautiful effu- 
sions of the Scottish muse. One 
of them, not to trespass too long 
on your patience, is subjoined to 
this memoir. The speaker is A- 
dara Fieming. Mr. Ritson has ju- 
diciously given it ‘a place in his 
collection of Scottish tragic bal- 
lads, but gives it without any ac- 
count-of its author, or the o€ca- 
siomon which it was composed. 
I hope I do not pay an ill compli- 
Mento its superior merit by con- 
rast Mit with the ** meaner beau 
ties” of modern composition. 

In a Peem™ called, * William 
and Ellen,” 1796, the historical 


tacts are properly stated. It ap- 
pears from tis detail, 
1. That Ellen was not | 


daughter of the Scottish chieftain, 
but his vassal. 

2. That the name of her lover 
was not William, but Adam. 


3. That the father of Ellen did | 





not attempt to influence 
fections. 
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§12 Literary Notice: 


4. That Irving (or Irvine) was 
the name of the wistress, and not 
the rival of Adam Fiemiag. 

5. That the elopement of the 
lovers, and the seizure of Fieming, 
the attempt to sell him for a slave, 
the storm, the shipwreck, are ail 
fabulous. 

6. That the murderous weapon 
was not an arrow, but acarbine. 

7. That William (Adam) 4- 
venged himscif oa the spot, and 
did not “ pursue his rival through 
Britain, Lapland, and Russia ;” 
and did not “ meet and grasé his 
soul !”’ in Tartary. 

The narrative of the lover’s 
death comes nearer to the truth of 
history than the rest of the poem; 
but the fa¢ts themselves are in 
their nature so full of lovely sim- 
plicity, that it is with regret we 
see them mixed with improbable 
and uninteresting romance. I am 
ready to admit, and sometimes ap- 
prove, poetical licence ; but I con- 
ceiv®the extraneous circumstances 

‘invented by the ballad-writer in 
question, fatal to the success of his 
poem. 

** | with I weve where Ellen lies! 


Wight and day on me fhe crics 
‘Lo bear her company, 


©! would that in her darkfome beg 
My weary frame to reft were laid, 
From love and anguith tree! 


‘* T hear, I hear, the welcome found »- 
Break flowly from the trembling groung 
That ever calls on me. , 
O! bieffed virgin, could my power 
Vie with my with, this very hour 
I'd fleep death's fleep with thee, 


** A lover's figh, a lover's tear, 

Attended on thy timeléfs bier,— 
What more can Fare require? 

I hear, I hear, the welcome found— 

Yes, I wiil feek the facred ground, 
And on thy grave expire. 


** The worm now taftes that rofy mouth 
Where glow’d, fhort time, the {miles of 
youth: 
And in my heart’s dear home 
Her fnawy bofom loves to lie. 
l hear, | hear, the weicome cry= 
I come, my love, I come. 


*¢ O, life, begone! thy irkfome fcene 

Can bring no comfort to my pain 
Thy icenes my pain recail. 

My joy is grief, my life is dead, 

Sinee the for whom I liv’d is fied—. 
My love, my hope, my all. 


** Take, take me to thy lowly fide, 

Of my loft youth thou only pride, 
O, take me to thy tomb! 

IThear, I hear, the welcome founder 

Yes, life can flee at forrow’s wounds 
I come, Icome, I come!” 





Messrs. Sworps, 
LEASE fo notify the public, 
in your Wiagazine, that Mr. 
Charles Smith, bookseller, No. 51 
Maiden-lane, publishes, every Sa- 
turday,a youth’s newspaper, which 
I would seriously recommend to 
parents, who wish to give their 
children a religions education, and 
have them instructed ina pleasing 
and amusing manner, and almost 
imperceptably, ina variety of use- 
ful and interesting subjects. This 
paper takes notice of such occur- 
rences only, from which inferences 
may be drawn to the advaniage of 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


the juvenile mind—to the increase 
of their knowledge, and reforma- 
tion of their morals. It presup- 
poses parents who believe, that 
teaching religion should by-all 
reans be and remain a chief in- 
gredient of a rational and well- 
pianned education, There occu, 
likewise, many things in this pa- 
per, which will not be thought 
beneath the potice of the parents 
themselves, and will both instrué 
and aiuuse them. # 
J Subscriber to the New- 

York Magazine. | 
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OME very wise men have 
“) doubted wiether—no—-I beg 
their pardon-—very wise men, in 
our days, are averse to the slow 
process of doubting—and therefore 
find it easier to aster¢—that all our 


_ vices are the excesses of some Vir- 


tue; thovigh, I believe, they have 
not gone so far as to oifer the con- 
verse of this proposition, and main- 
tin, that all our virtues must be 
the superfluous part of our vices. 
Whether they are right in esta- 
blishingthis barter, is not for me to 
determine; but £ cannot help be- 
ing somewhat inciined to think, 
that very good sort of people have 
strange whims and habits, which, 
though it would neituer be polite 
nor just to call vices, yet must be 
accounted very troubiesome and 
inconvenient things. Such is the 
case, perhaps, with your outra- 
geously Virtuous people, in whose 
opinion a smile is a criminal over 
ture, and the touch of a finger, an 
tse of Satan—or with your 
iviolently sentimental people, who 
txult in the prospect of a long 
dreary aisle, terminated by a dun- 
geon, who converse in sobs and 
shrieks; and whose daily bre. is 
2 kind of fermentation, excited by 
the clanking of chains, and the re- 
port of pistols.—But let me not 
wander trom my intended subjeét. 
Let me not plunge into tie abyss of 
fomance, when I cugiht to relate 
@ plain tale; nor wander abroad 
in search of terrors, when I may 
remain at home in pursuit only of 


\ Mconvenieaces. 


My misfortune, Sir, is to pos- 
sess the whole and seje property, 
personal and mental, of a wiFs, 
Who is, without all exception (ex- 
gept what is to foliow) one of the 
best of humar beings. That she 
‘ Odeber, ! 797° 
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CHARACTER OF A WIFE. 
{ Addrefled to the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, ] 









is so, I should be disposed to allow 
voluntarily, even if I were not 
obliged to assent to it, as attested 
and swofn by every one who 
knows her, that is, who o¢casion- 
ally pays us a visit, beholds’ her 
good deeds, and profits by them, 
To contradict people, who must 
be the best judges, because they 
think so; and in a miafter, too, 
which must be very gratifying to 
the feelings of a husband, would 
be at once very unpolite and very 
unwise. But writing, as I’ am 
now, to you, and in a Miscellany 
which is intended to answer the 
purposes of a Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, I may, perhaps, take 
greater freedoms than domestic 
good manners will allow; and in 
my fictitious character, advance 
some things, which, in /rofria fer- 
sona, J find it quite as prudent to - 
let pass without animadversion. 
Sir, this angel of a woman— 
that is a very as epithet from a 
man who has been married above 
twenty years—would deserve more 
praises than you have leisure or 
patience to read, had she uot hit, 
in early life, upon a system of haf- 
finess, which she is wever likely to 
complete, which perhaps never 
was completed, and’ which, if it 
could be brought j# a termination, 
would probabiy make her very 
unhappy. ‘You are to know, that 
she resolves all happiness into two 
passions, hope and fear; and a 
mind continually vibrating be-* 
tween these, is, in her opinion, a 
mind of perfect felicity. Now, I 
know that some people would call 
this restlessness, and an eminent 
physician, of my acquaintance, has 
assured me, that it is nothing but* 
the Adgets, a disorder peculiar, ag 
he says, to females; especially to 
5 those 
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those who are called your mighty 
good kind of women: but this, with 
submission to his medical skill, 
must, I think, be a mistake; for I 
have perceived symptoms of the 
fidgets in women, on could not, 
in any sense of the’ words, be 
arid mighty good, or mighty 
evil. A learned lady assured me, 
that my wife’s disorder was érri- 
tability of locomotion. 

Be this as it may, for doctors 
will differ, my wife pursues her 
system with unabated assiduity, 
continually finding out schemes to 
exercise her mind in hope and 
fear, to raise expeétation, prove 
ingenuity, gratify curiosity, and, 
as Bayes says, in the Rehearsal, 
* to elevate and surprise.” You 
may, therefore, suppose, that in 
order to carry on this plan of hap- 
piness, somewhat of a romantic 
turn is necessary. You are not mis- 
taken. She possesses very much 
of that turn, but is much better 
pleased with the romances of real 
life, than with those of fiétion, and 
would much rather summons a 
hackney-coachman, than call up 
hobgoblins in an old castle. And 
it is very remarkable, that not a 
day passes without her meeting, 
by the meerest accident in the world, 
with the strangest persons, the most 
unlooked-for incidents, or the odd- 
est speeches and expressions, that 
ever occurred in the history of the 
world.—N. B. I never found a 
person of an adventwrous turn of 
mind, who did not meet with ad- 
ventures; and I dor’t know, but 
that, in skillful hands, a journey 
to Hampstead might be made as 
surprising, as a voyage round the 
globe. But this by the bye. 

You will also readily imagine, 
that my wife is a woman of a ver 
active turn of mind.—Ah! Sir, 
there it is—She is of so aétive a 
Uisposition, that rest is unknown 





of a Wife. 
at our house. We have alwayg 
something to hope, or something 
to fear; some scheme to eXeCiite, 
some alteration to make, or some. 
thing to illustrate the desiderated 
do¢trine of perpetual motion. Byt 
I must descend to particulars, ~ 
Soon after our marriage, it was 
found out by my wife, that the 
house we lived in was inconve. 
nient, the stair-case was narrow, 
the wainscoting was impaired by 
time, and the floors were damaged, 
—There was much to be done, 
and much to be undone. Hays 
ing little of the spirit of contradic. 
tion in me, I had no difficulty in 
admitting that the hand of the car. 
penter might relieve usin these re- 
spects; and sent for a couple of 
trusty fellows, to whom I explain- 
ed our wants, and only hinted, that 
Tcould wish the job finished with 
expedition; which they, as is their 
custom, promised shouid certainly 
be the case. But this was neither 
my wife’s wish nor intention, 
Finishing is no part of her system, 
and the word complete is, I believe, 
not in her vocabulary. She had 
sketched out improvements of a 
higher kind, and probably dread. 
ing the shallowness of my capacity 
to understand the whole, chose to 
develope the plan in such frag- 
ments as might suit my compres 
hension. Little, however, as 
knew of her intentions, I soon dis 
covered, that her sole pleasure was 
in Sustle, and that she had cut out 
this work, neither for the benefit 
of the house, nor of the workmen, 
but purely to divert her mind, and 
keep her invention in motion. 
Within a month, our house was 
nearly quite demolished, a small 
reserve only having been made for 
present accommodation, the site 
of which, to prevent interruption 
from visitors, was the garret, and 


the only access to it, by means of 


ladders; 
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my Jadders; the last of which, it was 

Mg my business to pull up after me, 

ed with the care and circumspection 

ut of Robinson Crusoe, when he 
dreaded a visit from the savages. 

45 To interpose now, I saw was in 


h yain, for I did not wish to demo- 
‘he ’ 
lish all my comforts together, and 


‘- therefore let the lady direétress 
by order every thing in her own taste, 
ed, hoping that the whole would soon 
it, be completed, and that there could 
vs not be a pretence for farther altera- 
ice tions, for some years at least. But 
in in this we were mutually disap- 


ar pointed. I was disappointed be- 


cause my wife was not satisfied; 


re- . . 

of and she was disappointed, because 
ins every thing having been done ac- 
hat cording to her own plan, and no- 


ith thing done as she liked, she had 


cir no person to blame but herself— 
a and that is a trouble which my 
vs wife never takes, even when most 
iy at leisure from other avocations. 

Dy : We had not been seated in‘our 
ve, improved mansion many months, 
‘ad when my wife discovered, that al- 
fs though no fault could reasonably 
ad be found with the house itself (ex- 
i. cept, as aforesaid, that she disliked 
te her own improvements) there was 
2g- a misfortune attending it, which 
hg bafiled even /er contriving genius. 
— This was simply its being placed 
ie, Just where it was, and not about 
wa amile off, in a genteeler part of 
ju the town. Of this I had repeat- 
efit ed hints, and knowing the inti- 
en, mate connexion between a hint 
and and a requisition, I assented with 
ok: good grace; in consequence of 
wie which, our present house was 
vall faken. Its principal recommenda- 
for tion, I thought, had been its situa- 
‘ia but that was not the only one. 
Si It had, besides, every possible ne- 
all gative requisite for a lady of my 


 wife’s disposition. It had not been 
tenanted for years, and therefore 

/ ‘ : y, 
Wanted many repairs. We had 


of a IV ife. $15 


never lived in it at all, and there- 
fore it wanted as many improve- 
ments as her utmost stretch of 
fancy could reach, which, to her, 
present a glorious prospeét. Car- 
penters, bricklayers, painters, gla- 
ziers, and cabinet-makers, went to 
work; and as these gentlemen are 
not very expeditious, even though 
they assist each other wonderfully, 
my wife was the happiest crea- 
ture in the universe, for near five 
months—and I can’t say but that 
I enjoyed a comparative state of 
happiness during this time, and 
that for two reasons: first, I was 


not upon the spot, nor within hear ° 


ing; and, secondly, madam insists 
ed, that I should not enter the 
doors of it until all was finished, 
that J might be surprized and as- 
tounded at the skjll and taste dis- 
played by ‘her. 

Well, Sir, behold us now seated 
here, in a capital mansion, almost 
new, and apparently excepted from 
the repairing act for many years. 
What was there to interrupt our 
quict?—Even that which has ever 
produced the same effe—my 
wife’s aversion to a life of ease. 
Faults appeared to her critical eye, 


which escaped my penetration. ' 


The fly on the pillar could not be 
more fastidious ; hence we relapsed 
gradually into the repairing sys- 
tem, and devoted at least six weeks 
every year to this animating and 
lively business; when a new cir- 
cumstance occurred. One. day, 
as my wife was reading the news- 
paper, she observed that our house 
was advertised to be sold, and a 


hint, which to any body else woulg 
have been as dark as the explana.’ 


tions of a statesman, produced a 

firm conviction in my mind, that 

she would not be satisfied without 

making it our freehold. I assent- 

ed, as usual, but from another mo- 

tive than she suspected ; for, ge 
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ghe was expatiating on the advant- 
age of having * a house of one’s 
own, no rent to pay, the low price 
of estates,” and other prevailing 
inducements, I hugged myself in 
the idea, that when tite house be- 
came our own, it would put an 
end to all future schemes of re- 
moval. This being agreed upon, 
** she would make the purchase 
herself'in person ;” and why? be- 
cause she has often decjared that 
the happiest moments of her life 
are those during which her heart 
flutters in unison with the vibra- 
tions of an au¢tionecr’s hammer, 
and that she would rather be out of 
pocket, ata sale, than not out of 
breath when the last stroke falls. 

We were now, I thought, be- 
yond the reach of removal, and I 
thought right; but that the mind 
should not stagnate in ina¢tivity, 
many substantial alterations have 
been since carried into execution, 
because, my wife says, we may 
do what we will with the house, 
now it is our own.”—For ail 
the above considerations, sie has 
universally obtained the character 
of a WOMAN of TasTé, although 
some have given her the more tfa- 
miliar name of a NOTAELE Wo- 
MAN. 

Dut, Sir, even repairs and altera- 
tions must be sometimes interrupt- 
ed. There must betimes when no 
partition requires to be pulled 
down, and noshelves wantto be put 
up;.when hinges and locks do their 
duty in silence, and scouring may 
supply the place of paint; when 
every chair is in its place, and every 
tub stands on itsown bottom. To 
fill up these interstices, and keepthe 
mind in exercise, when no affairs of 
her own demand hey attention, my 
wife has acquired a very happy 
knack at managing the affairs of 
other people. Heracquaintancebe- 
ing pretty extensive, and her opi- 
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nion looked up to, as the opinion af 
a woman living in a great house 
ought to be, she is never without 
opportunities of making other peo. 
ple’scares berown. Iithere $2 pur. 
chase to be made, a child to be 
born, a disease to be cured, a pa. 
tient to be sent to the dispensary 
an election to be gained, a dress ta 
be made up, a writer to be sentto 
India, or a servant's place to be 
filled, she is in perpetual motion, 
and never quits her purpose until 
her endeavours end in final success 
or disappointment.—By the bye, 
it is a very remarkable circum. 
stance, and which I cannot other: 
wise account for, than by saying 
that it is part of her system, that 
whether she loses or wins, she 
seems equally pieased, From her 
eagerness in these various pur 
suits, she has keen mistaken by 
strangers, sometimes for a mantua- 
maker, a pufier at sales, a physi- 
cian in petticoats, the lady of a di- 
rector, the matron of an hospital, 
and sometimes for a nurse, a mid- 
wife, and the keeper of a register- 
office. Such is the versatility of her 
talents, that nothing is intolerable 
which serves to make her anxious, 
and noihing seems troublesome 
that is attended witha great deal of 
plague. On account of all these 
good deeds, she has obtained the 
reputation of a most BENEVO> 
LENT WOMAN, 

One consequence of intermed, 
cling jn the affairs of other people 
would to many be an object. of 
terror; I mean the chance of get: 
ing into scrapes; but with my lady, 
that seems to be a recommenda | 
tion. It is not unfrequently that 
she is under the necessity of apply- 
ing to my lawyer to extricate her 
out of what other people would call 
Cifficulties, but which she deems 
the pleasing consequence of knows: 
ing more about natural justiee than ~ 
artificial 
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grtificial quid bbles. -She is, indeed, 
very fond of law: you may natu- 
rally suppose that its delays and 
uncertainty are highly in favour 
of her system, She has hada few 
trials about some property she 
hrought me at our union, bur they 
were short, and therefore not very 

catisfactorv. Were she not ex- 
tremely fertile in devising exer- 
cises for her hopes and fe APS, anil, 
consequently, nov standing in need 
of my assisti ince, or if I had any 
great point to ¢ ain with her, I don’t 
Know bat ie might be prevailed 
upon ta grat ify her with a chan- 
cery sult, aad secure her happiness 
ona lasting foundation. 

To ail the above expedients may 
be added the purchase of lottery 
tickets, and of bargains, the ar- 
rangement of dis putes in families, 
ke. But life is longer than we 
commonly imagine. ” We cannot 
always be concerning ourselves 


in the affairs, even of other peo- 
ple. There are times when in- 
vention must be employed to de- 
vise schemes of action, and to open 
sonces of hope and fear, indepen- 
dent of foreizn a iid. And here like- 
wise, my wife is entitled to the 


praise of great fertility. After a 
day passed in action, bustle, ex- 
pectation, and disappeintiment, the 
night brings with it domestic com- 
fort of another | kind. The alarm 
of fire and of thieves forms a per- 
petual source of watchfulness and 
pontrivancy; and as, for reasons 
aiecady assig ned, she is a great 
reader of new spapers, these are 
subjedts which are never allowed 
toslip out of our mem ory. Joined 
to these are the pleasing possivili- 
ties of being robbed by our ser- 
vants, of our house in the country 
being burnt, of the banker faiting, 
and of our steward praving a 
Toguc. And 3s some part of my 


‘Property lies in the West-Indies, 
’ ? 


we occasionally speculate, with a 
degree of comfort, on anearthquake 
for my lands, or the yellow fever 
for my wpe Es 1 to servants, a 
perpetual change of them is one of 
iny wife’s chiet pleasures. It we 
- ive good servants, they are no bet- 

r for us; and if they are bad, we 
are not worse ior them. T his 
procures madam the reputation of 
GREAT DISCERNMENT. 

Such, Sir, are some of the in- 
gredienis in my wife’s practical 
system of happiness. It is re- 
markable, however, that I tolerate 
ti, because Lam of a quite different 
way of thinking, and really allow 
of bustle and confusion, merely 
because I am alover of peace. If 
this appear inconsistent, it can ap- 
pear so only to an inveterate old 
batchelor. To be sure, 1 could 
wish the time were come when we 
could sit down quietly, and con- 
sider all around us as perfect in its 
kind, and without surring from 
our chairs, make allowance for 
imperiections which impatience 
and motion cannotremove. And, 
of late, L suspect my wife has been 
studying the new doétrine of per- 
frdlibility, which, to suit herself, 
site translers from mind to matter. 
—Were I to examine her closely 
on the subject, [have little doubt 
that she looks torward with earnest 
hope to that happy day when the 
furniture of a house shall arrive at 
pertettion, when wainscot shaili be 
impregnable to dust, when plate 
shall shine in perpetual brightness, 
and the voice of scourers shall be 
heard no more—when propert¥ 
shall no longer change its master, 
the conditions of sale become a 
dead letter, and the eloquence of 
Christie soiicit the last bid! 

J am, Sir, yours, &c. 
liomeurey PLacip. 

March 4+; 1797- 
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Messrs. Sworps, 
W O extracts from St. Pierre’s 
Vindication of Divine Pro- 
videnee having been presented to 
usin your last number, I doubt 
not but some remarks on those ex- 
tracts, and consegucatly on that 
state called znaocence, and on that 
duality or sentiment called genero- 
sity, will find a piace in the num- 
ber for October. 

« ‘The sentiment of innocence,” 
says St. Pierre, “ exalts us towards 
the Deity, and prompts us to virtu- 
ous Paceds.’ ” Unless by “ the sen- 
timent of innocence”? is meant a 
feeling or consciousness of inno- 
cence, I do not understand it. 
Now, a consciousness of inno- 
cence is beyondalicalct ulation pre- 
ferable to 4 consciousness of guilt; 
but how infinitely does it fall short 
of a consciousness of virtue!— 
There can be no virtue without 
ability, and the consciousness of 
bbility pro! npts irresistably to vir- 
tuous aé tions; but innocente may 
exist without ability; the idea of 
Fy: is in no way connected with 
(; i Is a state which consists in 
being free from vice, and implies 
no virtue, no worth whatever; the 
younger a child is, the greater is 
lis innocence; and the most inno- 
cent of all animals is an oyster. 

* The sight of infancy calls men 
back to the sentiments of nature.” 
And for this purpose we are told 
that the sword of Cato of Utica 
was returned to him by a child, 

and he siew himself. But had there 
been present a person possessed of 
those undeniable truths, which 
prove the propriety of a man’s ex- 
erting himselt unceasingly, and to 
the last, for the benefit of his fet- 
low men, and possessed of abili- 
ties and courage to deliver these 


For the New-Yor« 
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Oa Innocence and Generofity. 
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truths with justice, Cato of Utie 
might have been called back to the 
digtates of reason, and lived for 
his country and for man, 

It isrecommended to us “tg 
become as little children.” Is the 
state of a little child desirable? | 
feel it notso. There is nothing 
which I remember in the slavery 
and imbecility of childhood that [ 
can put in competition with the 
power I now possess. Why dol 
respect and love a child? because 
of his i innocence? Noa; for I have 
the same reason to respect and love 
a pumpkin. But that there is the 
promise of manhood in hirn, and 
the yet unperverted capabilities of 
forming a virtuous being—thesé 
are'the reasons of my love, 

In the next extract we are told, 
that “* we are more deeply affea- 

ed by the suerings of a child tha 
by those of an oid’ man.” Tiis 
I chuse to deny, as well as the im- 
mediately following assertion, that 
animals,” meaning brute ani 
mals, * in many cases excite our 
sympathy more than rational crea 
tures do.” ° 

Part of this extract is obscure—+ 
the whole eminently unphiloso- 
phic. Generosity is e >xalted by the 
epithet of “divine,” and fecliag, 
placed before reason, as the guide 
of human action. ‘These opinions 
are mischievous in the same : degree 
that they are unphilosophic and 
unjust. Let man be just and he 
will never be generous; for the 
moment that, deaf to reason, and 
impelled by feeling, he oversteps 
the bounds of justice, he has done 
wrong, he has Committed injusticty 
he has injured a fellow-creature 
and infliéted a wound on society, 
Yet shall the world applaud bi ps 
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before them; ‘Tis is her happi- changeful fancy, 
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for the world is ignorant and ill- Before the actions of mea can 
taught. j be rendered just, their opinions 

“Rowley. Ah! Sir, I wish you must be reétified. I believe every 
would remember the proverb— sound mind, on pursuing the above 


“ Charles. Be just before you are hints, will find reason to conclude, 


generous. Why, so 1 woud if L that virtue should be the theme of 


could, but Justice isan old hob- the moralist’s penegyric, and not 
bling beldam, andi can’t getherto innocence; justice, not generosi- 
keep pace with Generosity ior tne ty; for that mere innocence is of: 
soul of me.” Never is this sen- no worth, and generosity but a 
timent repeated but itis encourag- vice. 

ed by the loudest tokens of ap- D. 
probation. flober 12, 1997+ 


A LECTURE ON WIDOWS. 
Ave all Widows alike? Or how many Shecies of them are there? 





TT HERE are good and bad in ness, and she is content with the 
all situations; and I fear, share of it heaven has allotted her; 
it L was to take in the whole com- nor does she look forwards with 
pany of widows, Ishould becbliged the hope of increasing it by any 
to range them under severaldistinct future connections. ‘This is the 
and separate classes; but brevity is rational widow. Awd if I had de- 
my sole object. scribed this character in verse, I 
A widow isa woman, who hav- should have compared her to an 
ing been freed from the restraintof honey-suckle, which continues to 
asingle life by matrimony, is deli- blow round the trunk of an oak 

vered fromtheshacklesotamarried which has long been withered. 
life by the death of her husband. adly. Of the widows. who did 
Thrice happy being! thou canst not love their husbands, there are 

open thiy doors to the flatterer and two distinét species. 

the beau without scandal; and at The first is that lady, who hav- 
the same moment mayest enjoy ing been disappointed of the hap 
all the freedoms of connubial lite, piness and comfort which she ex- 
and receive all the hormage of the pected from matrimony in her past 
Virgin state. couneétion, is continually looking 
f widows there aretwokinds: forwards to obtain that happintss 

1. Those whodid lovetheiriius- and comfort im another alliance. 


bands, or appeared to love them. This is the longing, or expect. 
2. Those who did not, and ing, or wishing widow. 
made no secret of it. The second is a lady, who, now 


The first isan amiable consistent and then, thought she loved hex 
charaéter; she loved her husband husband, or did not well know 
while he ‘lived, and reveres nis whether she loved him or not, and 
Memory now he isnomore. EHfer though she has her wishes and ex- 
aifection dwells continually upon  pectations, does not always know 
bis goodness and virtues; and ex- what they are, or where to direc 
eacises its best powers in teaching them; and is continnally chang: 

offspring to follow the steps of ing their torm and colour by the’ 

Or, wherein their father trod powers of Ker own lively and 


This 
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This is the whimsical widow! 

And I really believe, that an- 
der the characters of the rational, 
the wishing, and the whimsical wi- 
dow, as | have defined them, you 
might raak every widew under the 
moon. 

{ have a very particular and 
sufficient reason for not using the 
word sua, as the last ward oi the 
last sentence. 

The characters of the wishing 
and the whimsical widows will ad- 
mit of an infinite number ot divi- 
sions and sub-divistons. The sub- 
jett is pregnant with uncommon 

variety, but where is the imagina- 
tion whose fight j is SO Pow erful as 


to follow the wishes of the wishj 
widow, or the whinis of the whig 
sical widow ! 

-lam, at this moment, acquaing 
ed with the most whimsical widay 
thatiancy ever was god-niotherty 

here is not a hair of her he 
wiieh bas not a whisn in tg 
is the very soul of whim. Then 
was; ah! there was a time in 
life, when £ shotld have been we 
picased to have roused all her fay 
cies from their hiding places, hung 


ed them t! rough the infinite tugll 


ings and windings of her litt 
brain, till panting and -breathles 
she implored my mercy, for he 
innocence sake. | 





- am aE DSS 
STORY OF MRS. WIDDRINGTON. 
[From Charlotte Smith’s Rural Waiks. | 


N one of the provinces nearest, 

& though not actually in the 
Hi: ahlands, dweit a Scottish gen- 
fleman, who, though of as anci- 
ent a family as any in his coyntry, 
possessed no other fortune than a 
small paternal farm; on which, 
however, he contrived, with the 
assistance of a wife, whom he had 
tharried early in life, to bring up a 
family of three sons and a d: tugh- 
ter, not only dec ently, but com- 
fortably. ‘The boys, as soon as 
they were old enough, were sent 
ovt into the world. One entered 
into the army, another went into 
ro East-Indies, and the third, af- 
r having been some few years 

in the compting-house of a mer- 
chant in London, was taken into 
tae business; and, by bis assidui- 
by and en KNeSs, soon became so 
much master of it, that his jormer 
maste ‘ now his partner, alr ady ve- 
ry rich, retired trom its latigues, to 
ai howse at a small distance from 
London, leaving the whole con- 
eern to Mr. Charies Widdring- 
m Lhe very dourishing siiua- 


. 


thon of this third son was, very ne 
turally, a great acquisition of Lap 
plete, as: well as prosperity,-t 
his father, his mother, and hissiv 
ter, to whom he frequently made 
presents, which enabled them 
live in much greater affluence thi 
they had done before. . At length, 
Charles Widdrington made sone 
connexion with a person intrustal 
with the affairs of government; 
and by means of this friend, made 
such advantage of: the fluctuation 
ot the funds, that in a few months 
he dcubied his fortune; and such 
golden visions arose to his imagi- 
nation, that he quitted the Dusk 
ness on which he had so prosper 
ously begun the world, and gave 
himself up entirely to the mom 
alluring career of st.cculation in 
the stocks, by which he had m0 
doubt of realizing, ina very s 

time, an inimense fortune. 

For soine time his success w@ 
more than equal to his most sate 
guine expectations. He wentdows 
to visit his. father in all the splee 
dour of 2 man of. large sortie 

dirs 
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directed some additions to be 
made to the family-imansion; or- 
dered new furniture; dressed his 
mother and sister in a style they 
had never before dreamed of; and 
fixed on the spring of the follow- 
ing year (for his visit was made in 
autumn) as the time when he in- 
treated them all to.come to Lon- 
don for some months, that Eu- 
me (which was the name -of 

js sister) might receiye thatpolish 
which a great capital alone is sup- 
ipposed to give. She was- not more 
than eighteen ; and. being very 
pretty, he presuaded himself, that 
if she was inttoduced to the world 
as the sister of a man of fortune, 
her own could not fail of being es- 
tablished by an affluent marriage. 
Eupheme, who till then had 
never any ambition higher zhan to 
remain in Scotland, and to be, at 


some future period, mistress of- 


such an humble habitation as her 
paternal house, was not much daz- 
wed with these schemes of future 
greatness; but on her father, they 
had a verv different effect; in the 
long conferences he had with his 
son, he seemed to have caught all 
his enthusiasm in pursuit of for- 
tyne. They entered into some en- 

ements together, which the 
elder Mr. Widdrington assured his 
wife, would turn out greatly to the 
advantage of the whole family ; and 
carly in November their con left 
them, elate with the visions of ac- 
cumulating fortune, which now 
offered to Shas for the ensuing win- 
ter, 

Soothed with these golden dreams, 
fix or eight weeks passed away, 
when the family of the elder Wid- 
drington was suddenly aroused 
from their indulgence by two men 
from London, who demanded to 
speak to him. He was shut up 
with them for some time, and then, 
M visible agitation, he came to his 
 O@ober, 1797. 
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§2t 
wife, and told her, that some cir- 
cumstances had occurred in the 
affairs of his son Charles, which 
had made his presence absolutely 
necessary in London, whither’he 


must go with the persons who were 


then in the house, and who were 
about to set out immediately. 
Though Mrs. Widdrington was 
entirely unacquainted with such 
matters, she saw, by the confusion 
and distress that appeared in the 
countenance of her husband, that 
all was not well. She of course 
expressed her uneasiness in very 
strong terms, which Mr, Wid- 
drington endeavoured to appease, 
by telling her, that the affaigeon 
which his presence was necessa 
in London, would be settled with 
very little trouble, and that it was 
not likely either todiminish or im- 
pede the future prosperity of their 
son, 

Mrs. Widdrington, relying on 
the assurances of a man who had 
never deceived her, endeavoured 
to conquer the uneasiness she felt; 
It was yet easier to re-assure their 
daughter, and both saw, with ape 
parent calmness, the master of the 
mansiom depart from an abode 
which he had not quitted for any 
time for a great number of years, 

When he was gone, however, 
the apprehensions of his wife be- 
came more uneasy to her, yet she 
knew not what she feared. ‘This 
painful anxiety wasa little subdued 
by a letter she received from her 
husband, written on the road, 
which repeated thosé assurances he 
had given her before his depar- 
ture, and seemed to breathe a tran- 
quillity of mind which she thought 
it was impossible Mr. Widdrington 
could assume, if her fears had any 
foundation. He promised to write 
to her the moment he arrived 
in London, and every week till 
his return, which he ski .th 
C was 
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§22 
was no doubt of his doing within 
a month. 

Thus re-assured, the mother and 
daughter returned to their usual 
simple occupations; but time wore 
away: twice as much had already 
elapsed as was necessary for Mr. 
Widdrington to have arrived in 
London, and to have written from 
thence, but no letter came. His 
wife, however this circumstance 
might renew heralarm, endeavour- 
ed yet to calm her mind, by be- 
lieving that the hurry of the busi- 
ness which had carried him to Lon- 
don might engage every moment 

f his time; but a week, ten days 
8 r passed, and no letter came. 
Unwilling to communicate to her 
daughter the anguish she felt her- 
self, she concealed her terrors till 
they could no longer be a secret 
to any body, for the house was 
now visited by those sort of men 
who are in Scotlarid what sheriffs’ 
officers are here; who informed 
her that, at such a time, a seizure 
would be made of all the effects 
in the house, and cattle on the 
farm, &c. in consequence of debts 
Mr. Widdington had contracted in 
being engaged for his son. 

Heavy as this stroke was, it was 
some hours after rendered almost 
insupportable by a letter from Mr. 
Widdrington himself, in which, 
after a short and confused pream- 
ble to prepare her for the ernel in- 
telligence he was about to com- 
municate, he informed her, that, 
in consequence of the treachery of 
aman, who to save himself had 
sacrificed his son Charles, for 
whom he had some months before 


engaged himself to the amount of 


all he was wofth in the world, they 
were both entirely undone; that 
his son had absconded, and that he 
was himself in the King’s Bench 
prison, whither he intreated her to 
come, with Eupheme, as goon as 
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possible, as it was only by the éxep 
tions of so faithful a friend that he 
had any hope of being released. 
The wretched wife, feeling how 
much occasion there was for for. 
titude; endeavoured to colle@ 
enough to carry her through the 
trying circumstances she was thus 
involved in. She had no male re. 
lation to whom she could app} 
for assistance, for she was the last 
of her,family: On herself alone, 
therefore, she must depend; and 


endeavouring to give to her terri-@ 


hed daughter some portion of that 
courage she wanted herself, they 
turned whatever they could into 
money, and hiring a chaise at the 
nearest town where such aconvey- 
ance was to be had, they set out 
for Edinburgh, where, on arriving, 
they meant to have proceeded to 
London by the public convey- 
ances; but finding that very ex 
pensive, they were persuaded, by 
the only acquaintance they had 
there, who did not fly from them 
in their adversity, to hire a chaisey 


which he engaged to find at acheap 


rate, that should carry them as far 
as York, where he said he would 


give them a letter of introduétion 


to a friend; who would, at his re- 
quest, find for them the best and 
cheapest conveyance to London. 
Of this offer Mrs. Widdrington 
gladly accepted, for at her time of 
life (as she was upwards of fifty) 
in no very strong health, and de- 
pressed by the greatness and 


denness of the calamity that had - 


fallen on her family, she was glad 


to find any expedient by which she » 


might escape from the fatigue and 
hurry of stage-coaches. 

This matter being arranged, they 
began again their melancholy jour 
ney, and the first two days (for 
they could preceed but slowly) 
passed without any accident. 
the morning of the third, a fall of 

snow 
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spow threatened to umpede their 

ogress; but impatient to get on, 
Mics. Widdrington pressed the dri- 
ver to hasten as much as possible. 
The man, who probably was al- 
ready tired of the engagement he 
had made, either.was, or pretended 
to be taken very ill, and, in despite 
oftheir remonstrances, stopped at 
asmall.ale-house by the way. side, 
where he lingered two hours under 
pretence of recruiting his strength, 
‘and then told them that, as he 


* found it impossible for him to go 


any farther, he had hired a lad who 
would drive them to a town about 
four miles off, where, if he could 
ot rejoin them in the morning, 
the landlord of the ale-house they 
were at hada brother, who would 
undertake to conduct them safely 
to York. 

The prayers.and remonstrances 
of Mrs. Widdrington were equally 
vain. Above an hour passed in 
arguing with him to no purpose. 
Night was coming on, the snow 
continued slowly to fall, and the 
dread of being compelled to pass 
the night in so wretched.a place as 
they were then in, at length deter- 
mined Mrs. Widdrington to sub- 
mit. They departed then, between 
five and six in the evening, for the 
town in question, which lay out 
of the high road; but the master af 
the ale-house assured her, the man 
who was tp drive knew the way 
perfectly well, that the road was 
good, and:that.it was the only place 
where they would be sure af meet- 
ing with a person that would carry 
them safely to the end of their jour- 


y. 

Before they had crossed the wide 
sheath on which the ale-house was 
situated, the storm of snow in- 
creased : it was nearly dark,and the 
horses, from the balls of snow that 

fathered on their feet, and from 
fhe slipperiness of the road, seemed 
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to be so fatigued that they were 
likely to fall at every step. 

The man whodrove wasa sturdy 
clown, who seemed never to have 
driven a chaise before. He was 
not the less obstinate for bein 
very ignorant, and he plunged on 
through thick and thin, regardless 
of the intreaties. of Mrs. Wid- 
drington, or the danger he was 
frequently in of overturning the 
chaise. 

In this manner they blundered 
through a large wood, where the 
snow had not yet concealed the 
track that led, as the man said, to 
the townin question. It brought 
them out.on the edge of one of 
those extensive wolds or moors so 
frequent in the north of England. 
dt was almost dark; yet the man 
persisting in his assurance that he 
perfectly knew the road, though 
all was now covered with snow, 
the chaise wassuddenly averturned 
by the falling.of ane of the.horses, 
and the driver.thrawn to some dis- 
tance. He soon, however, reco- 
vered himself, and not without 
many execrations, approached to 
deliver the mother and daughter 
from their perilous situation in the 
chaise. They were neither of them 
-hurt, but greatly terrified, alike at 
what they had suffered and what 
they feared; for.it was now evident 
that one of the wheels was broke, 
and that in the carriage it was quite 
impossible for, them to proceed. 
Mrs. Widdrington, her trembling 
daughter now hanging on her arm, 
collected all her resolution to con- 
sider what was to be done; and at 
length deterinined that the postil- 
iion should put their baggage on 
the horses, and lead the way, while 
they attempted to find the road 
back to the house they had left, for 
the dreary expanse,before them ef- 
forded no sign of habitations; not 
a light glimmered across the sl 
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late plain, and the man owned that 
the town to which they had been 
directed was at least five miles off 
ON its opposite side. 

Nothing can be imagined much 
more deplorable than the situation 
of these two poor women, who 
never had before been exposed to 
the least hardship or difficulty. To 
remain where they were, was to 
perish in the snow before morn- 
ing, yet it was far from clear that 
they should be able to reach any 
shelter. The man, however, who 
did not seem much less alarmed 
than they were, walked on, leading 
the horses; and the mother and 
daughter, holding by each other, 
followed as well as they could. 

Suddenly the road which the 
man had taken turned into a kind 
of lane; by the reflection of the 
snow, they discovered that it was 
bounded on one side by the woad 
they had been in, and on the other 
by an high old wall, They were 
then near a house; an circumstance 
that Mrs. Widdrington spoke of 
with the greatest joy; but their 
guide was so far from appearing to 
share their joy, that he exclaimed, 
in great consternation, that he had 
missed his way, and that it was bet- 
ter to go back. Mrs. Widdring- 
ton, regardless of his apparent re- 
Jactance, now eagerly asked which 
‘avas the way to the entrance of the 
house. The man sullenly answer- 
ed, that it was no matter, for that 
they should get no good there, 
and *twas better not to attempt to 
enter. 

Any shelter, however, appeared 
so desirable to Mrs. Widdrington, 
that she disregarded this speech, 
but Eupheme. eagerly asked the 
man, “ Why they had better not 
trv to gain admittancer” 

“«' Why,” replied he, * why, 
because ‘tis haunted.” “ And is it 
not inhabited then?” © Oh! aye, 


°. 


Widdrington. 


there’s inhabitants sure enotgh,’ 
such as they be.” —* If there are, - 
said Mrs, Widdrington, nothing | 
shall prevent my asking a shelter. 
for the night.” She then again 
repeated the question of which 
was the way to the front, or to ang 
entrance of the house. The mag 
with reluctance shewed her, and 
they, in a few moments, came to 
the corner of an high wall, and 
turning perceived an high and 
heavy old fashioned iron gate, thro’ 
which they saw a court, and the 
front of a large old fashioned stone 
house, with those kind of scolloped 
points that look like the corner 
of a minced pye. The windows 
frames, they could perceive, were 
of heavy stone-work, and no light 
appeared at any of them; but as it. 
was not late, Mrs. Widdringtoa 
desired the man to endeavour to, 
find a bell, or otherwise to make 
their distress known to the persons 
within. This, therefore, though 
still very unwillingly, he attempts 
ed; but forsome time in vain. A. 
dog, however, was more alert than 


the rest of the household, and starts. , 


ing with a violent bark from 4 
kennel in the court, he came with 
such fury to the iron gate, that 
Eupheine, retreating in terror, bee 
sought her mother to go back, and 
rather encounter the fatigue of res 
turning to the ale-house on the 
heath, than attempt to enter that 
frighttul house, 


The raging of the dog had more . 
effect on the people of the house, . 


than the noise of those who had 
alarmed him. A faint light gleam 
ed from one of the casements 
above. A form, which could not 


be distinguished thro’ the gloom, » 


appeared for a moment at it, a 
then glided away. Ail the stores” 


he had ever heard about the supef+ + 
natural inhabitants of this house, 4 
now -recurred to the postilliemy — 


who, 
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ater addressed ** to Miss 


who, with his teeth chatt@ring in his 
head, rather from fear than from 
cold, agzin implored Mrs. W id- 
drington not to think of entering it. 

The light now again appeared 
jathe chamber. A figure, which 
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did not appear to be the same, 
slow opened the casement, and in 
a sharp and tremulous voice, de- 
manded, who was there, and what 
was their business. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the New-York MAGaAziInNe. ( 


Messrs. SworDs, 

T was with much pleasure I read 

in your Magazine for August 
last, the excellent and judicious let- 
» with 
the signature of “ Incognita,” Al- 
though it seems impossible to sin- 
gle out the lady alluded to, (and 
perhaps ought not) yet the good 
advice and solid sense of that letter, 
{conveyed obviously with great 
delicacy of caution) is applicable 
to several ladies of my acquaint- 
ance, and hope it has not escaped 
their attention, The books re- 
commended to her perusal, shew 
the author’s taste and discrimina- 
tion: I have been induced to read 
some of them, and from a wish to 
contribute my feeble aid, have 
copied from them two of the pas- 
sages alluded to; which, as some 
of your fair correspondents in the 
country may not have access (6 the 
originals, I hope you will indalge 
with a place in your valuable Mis- 
cellany, which will oblige, 

MATERNA, 
Broadway, O4. 12, 1797. 





THE amiable authoress of * In- 
cognita,” says, “ I wish I could, 
without too much liberty, direét 
your attention to a very sensible 
Passage in the 6th chap. 6th book, 
34 vol. of that lady’s (Miss Bur- 
hey’s) favorite work, Cecilia.”— 


-Ttisas follows:— 


“ Girls of high family have but 
large fortunes, since the 


support of their own dignity: 


while, on the other hand, girls of 


large fortunes are frequeatly ignot 
rant, insolent, or low born; 

up by their friends lest they should 
fall a prey to adventurers, they have 


no acquaintance with the world, 
and little enlargement from —_ 


tion; ‘their instructions are limit 


toa few merely youthful accom ~~ 


plishments: the first motion they 
imbibe is of their own importance; 
the first lessons they are taught is 
the value of riches, and even from 
their cradles, their little minds are 
narrowed, and their self-sufficiency 


excited, by cautions to beware of 
fortune-hunters, and assurances 
that the whole world will be at 
their feet,” 





No. 39, of Dr. Johnson’s Ram+ 
bler, (says Incognita) * is a lesson 


of great worth to every fair candi+ 
datc’’—And is as follows. 


Tuesday, Fuly 31, 1750. 


Infelix—enulli bene nupta marito. _ 


AUSONIUS. 


Unbleft, Rill doom’d to wed with mifery. 


“ THE condition of the female 
sex has been frequently the subjeét 


of compassion to medical writers, 


because their constitution of bedy 
is such, that every state of li 

brings its peculiar diseases: they 
are placed,-according to the pro- 


s of their houses commonly ® verb, between Scylla and Charyb- 


‘fequire their whole wealth for the 
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dangers equally formidable; and 
whether they embrace marriage, 
or determine upon a single lite, 
#re exposed, in consequence of 
their choice, to sickness, misery, 
and death. 

s¢ It were to be wished that so 
great a degree of natural infelicity 
might not be increased by adventi- 
tious and artificial miseries; and 
that beings whose beauty we cannot 
behold without admiration, and 
whose delicacy we cannot contem- 
plate without tenderness, might be 
suffered to enjoy every alleviation 
of their sorrows. But however it 
has happened, the custom of the 
world seems to have been farmed 
in a kind of conspiracy against 
them, though it does not appear 
hut they had themselves an equal 
share in its establishment ; and pre- 
scriptions which, by whomsoever 
they were begun, are now of long 
continuance, and by consequence 
of great authority, secm to have 
almost excluded them from con- 
tent, in whatsoever condition they 
shall pass their lives. 

“ If they refuse the society of 
men, and continue in that state 
which is reasonably supposed to 
piace happiness most in their own 
power, they seldom give those that 
frequent their conversation, any 
exalted notions of the blessing of 
liverty ; for whether it be that they 
are asgry to see with what incon- 
siderate eagerness other heedless 
females rush inte slavery, or with 
what absurd vanity the married 
ladies boast the change of their 
condition, and condemn the -he- 
raines who endeavour to assert the 
natural dignity of their sex; whe- 
ther they are conscious that like 
barren countries they are free, only 
because they were never thought 
to deserve the trouble of a con- 
quest, or imagine that their sin- 
cerity is not always unsuspected, 


‘ 
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when they declare their cont 

of men; it is certain, that they 
generally appear to have some great 
and incessant cause of uneasiness, 
and that many of them have at las 
been persuaded, by powerful rhe, 
toricians, to try the life which they 
had so long contemned, and put on 
the bridal ornaments at'a time 
when they least became them, 

*¢ What are the real causes of the 
impatience which the ladies disco- 
ver ina virgin state, I shall perhaps 
take some other occasion to exa- 
mine. That it is net to be envied 
for its happiness, appears from the 
solicitude with which it is avoided; 
from the opinion universally pre- 
valent among the sex, that no wo- 
mian continues long in it but be 
cause she is not invited to forsake 
it; from the disposition always 
shewn to treat old maids as the re- 
fuse of the world; and from the 
willingness with which it isoften 
quitted at last, by those whose ex- 
perience has enabled them to judge 
at leisure, and decide with autho- 
rity. 

** Yet such is life, that whatever 
is proposed, it is much easier to 
find reasons for rejecting than em- 
braaing. Marriage, though acer- 
tain security from the reproach and 
solitude of antiquated virginity, 
has yet, as it is usually conducted, 
many disadvantages, that takeaway 
much from the pjeasure which 
society promises, and might afford, 
if pleasures and pains were honest- 
ly shared, and mutual confidence 
inviolably preserved. 

The miserics, indeed, which 
many ladies suffer under conjugal 
vexations, are to be considered 
with great pity, because their hus- 
bands are often not taken by them 
as objects of affeétion, but forced 
upon them by authority and vid- 


*lence, or by persuasion and im- 


portunity, equally resistless whea 
urged 
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urged by those whom they have 
been always accustomed to re- 
verence and obey; and it very sel- 
dom appears, that those who are 
thus despotic in the disposal of 
their children, pay any regard to 
their domestic and personal telicity, 
or think itso much to be inquired 
whether they will be happy, as 
whether they will be rich. 

“ It may be urged, in extenua- 
tion of this crime, which parents, 
not in any other respect to be num- 
bered with robbers and assassins, 


' frequently commit, that, in their 


estimation, riches and happiness 
are equivalent terms. They have 

ssed their lives with no other 
wish than that of adding acre to 
acre, and filling one bag after ano- 
ther, and imagine the advantage of 
a daughter sufficiently considered, 
when they have secured her a large 
jointure, and given her reasonable 
expectations of living in the midst 
of those pleasures, with which she 
had seen her father and mother 
solacing their age. 

*“ There is an ceconomical ora- 
tle received among the prudential 
part of the world, which advises 
fathers ¢o marry their daughters, 
lest they should marry themsel3@® ; by 
which I suppose it is implied, that 
women, left to their own condu¢t, 
generally unite themselyes with 
such partners as can contribute 
very little to their feticity. Who 


was the author of this maxim, or 


with what intention it was origi- 
nally uttered, 1 have not yet dis- 
covered; but imagine that, how- 
ever solemnly it may be transmit- 
ted, or liowever implicitly received, 
can confer ng authority which 
Nature has denied it cannot licence 
Titius to be unjust, lest Caia should 
be imprudent; nor give right to 
imprison for life, lest liberty should 
be ill employed. 

“That the ladies have some- 
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times incurred imputations which 
might naturally produce edicts not 
much ia their favor, mst be con- 
tessed by their warmest advocates; 
and I have indeed seldoin observ- 
ed, that when the tenderness or 
virtue of their parents has pre- 
served them from forced marriage, 
and leit them at large to chuse 
their own path in the labyrinth of 
life, they have made any great ad- 
vantage of their liberty: they com- 
monly take the opportunity of in- 
dependence to trifle away youth 
and lose their bloom in a hurry of 
diversions, recurring in a succes- 
sion too quick to leave room for 
any settled reflelion; they see the 
world without gaining experience, 
and at last reguiate their choice by 
motives trifling as those of a girl, 
or mercenary as those of a miser. 
** Melanthia came to town upon 
the death of her father, with a very 
large fortune, and with the repu- 
tation of a much larger; she was 
therefore followed and caressed by 
many men of rank, and by some 
of understanding; but having an 
insatiabie desire of pleasure, she 
was not at leisure, from the park, 
the gardens, the theatres, visits, 
assemblies, and masquerades, to 
attend seriously to any proposal, 
but was still impatient for a nei 
flatterer, and neglected marriage 
as always in her power; till in time 
her admirers fell away, wéaried 
with expence, ‘disgusted at her 
folly, or otfended by her i:tcon- 
stancy; she heard of concerts to 
which she was not invited, and 
was more than once forced to sit 
still at an assembly for want of a 
partner. In this distress, chance 
threw in her way Philotryphus, a 
nan vain, glittering, and thought- 
less as herself, who had spent 
small fortune in equipageand dress, 
and was shining in the last suit for 


which his taylor would give him - 


credit. 
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credit. He had been long endea- 
vouring to retrieve his extrava- 
gance by marriage, and therefore 
soon paid his court to Melanthia, 
who after some weeks of insensi- 
bility saw him at a ball, and was 
waolly overcome by iis perform- 
anceinaminuet. ‘Taey married; 
but a man cannot always dance, 
and. Pailotryphus had no other me- 
thod of pleasing: however, as 
neither was in any great degree 
vicious, they lived together with 
no other unhappiness, than vacuity 
of mind, and that tastelessness of 
life, which proceeds from a satiety 
of juvenile pleasures, and an utter 
inability to fill their place by no- 
bler employments. As they have 
known the fashionable world at the 
same time, they agree in their no- 
tions of all those subjects on which 
they ever speak; and being able to 
add nothing to the ideas of each 
giher, are not much inclined to 
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conversation, but very often joig 
in one wish, “ That they could 
sleep more, and think less.” 

* Argvris, after having refused 
a thousand offers, at last consented 
to marry Cotylus, the younger 
brother of a duke, a man without 
elegance of mien, beauty of per- 
son, or force of understanding; 
wo, while he courted her, couid 
not always forbear allusions to her 
birth, and hints how cheaply she 
would purchase an alliance to so 
illustrious a family. His condu@ 
from the hour of his marriage has 
been insufferably tyrannical, nog 
has he any other regard to her than 
what arises from his desire that her 
appearance may not disgrace him, 
Upon this principie, however, he 
always orders that she should be 
gaily dressed and splendidly attends 
ed; and she has, among all her 
mortifications, the happiness ta 
take place of her eldest sister.” 





OF THE LOVE 


[From St. Pierre's 


HIS sentunent brings to our 
iY recollection the gentle and 
fure affections of our earlier years. 
fi increases with extension, and 
expands with the progress of time, 
as a sentiment of a celestial and 
immortal nature. They have, in 
Switzerland, an ancient musica 
air, and extremely simple, called 
the rans des vaches. This air pro- 
duces an effect so powerful, that 
it was found necessary to prohibit 
the playing of it, in Holland and 


OF COUNTRY. 
Studies of Nature. } 
in France, betore the Swiss sole 
diers, because it set them allades 
serting one after another. | ima 
aginggihat the raus des vaches mut 
imitate the lowing and bleatingof 
the cattle, the repercussion of the 
echoes, and other local associations, 
which made the blood boil in the 
veins of those poor soldiers, by 
recalling to their memory the val- 
leys, the lakes, the mountains of 
their country,* and, at the same 
time, 


* J have been told that Pouvavers, the Indian of Tatci, who was fome years 
ago brought to Paris, ou fecing, in the Royal Garden, the paper mubberry tree, tht 
bark of which is, im that ifand, manufa€ured into cloth, the tear tharted co his eyty 


aad clafping it in his arms, he exclaimed : 


Au! tree ov Mtv country! 


could with it were put to the trial, whether, on prefenting to a foreign bird, fay & 
paroguct, a fruit of its country, which it had not feea for a confiderabie time, 


would exprets fome extraordinary emotion, 


Though phyfical fenfations attach us 


ftrongly to country, moral fentiments alone can give them a vehement inteahty 


Time, which blunts the former, gives only a keener edge to the latter. 


For this 


seafon it is, that veneration for a monument is always in proportion to its antiquity 
or to its diftance ; this explains thatexpreffion ef Tacitus: * Major t lomgingi® 


reverentia:"’ Diftance increales reverence. 
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#mé, the companions of their early 
life, their first loves, the recollec- 
tion of their indulgent grand-fa- 
thers, and the like. 
- The love of country seems to 
strengthen in proportion as it is in- 
nocent and unhappy. For this 
reason savages are fonder of their 
country than polished nations are; 
dnd those who inhabit regions 
rough and wild, such as moun- 
faineers, than those who live in 
fertile countries and fine climates. 
Never could the Court of Russia 
evail upon a single Samoicde to 
Ste the shores of the Frozen 
Ocean, and settle at_ Petersburgh. 
Some Greenlanders were brought, 
in the course of the last century, 
tothe Court of Copenhagen, where 
they were entertained with a pro- 
fusion of kindness, but soon fretted 
themselves to death, Several of 
them were drowned, in attempting 
to return to their country in an 
open boat. They beheld ‘all thé 
magnificence of the Court of Den- 
mark with extreme indifference} 
but there was one, in particular, 
whom they observed to weep every 
time he saw a woman with a child 
in her arms; hence they conjec- 
tured that this unfortunate man 
was a father. The gentleness of 


Aomestic education, undoubtedly, 


thus powerfully attaches those poor 
aga to the place of their birth. 

t was this which inspired the 
Greeks and Romans with so much 
eourage in the defence of their 
country. The sentiment of inno- 
ence strengthens the love of it, 
because it brings back all the af- 
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539 
fections of early life, pure, sacred 
and incorruptible. Virgil was well 
acquainted with the etfect of this 
sentiment, when he put into the 
mouth ot Nisus, who was dissuad- 
ing £uryalus trom undertaking a 
nocturnal expedition, frazght with 
danger, those affecting words; 


Te fupereffe velim: Tua vita dignior ztasy 


If thou furvive me, I thall die contents 
Thy tender age deferves the longer lifes. 


But among nations with whom 
infancy is rendered miserable, and 
is corrupted by irksome, ferocious 
and unnatural education, there is 
no more love of country than theré 
is of innocence. This is one of 
the causes which sends ‘so many 
Europeans a rambling over the 
worid, and which accounts for our 
having so few modern monuments 
in Europe, because the next genes 
ration never fails to destroy the 
monuments of that which preceded 
it. “This is the reasoa that our 
books, our fashions, our customs, 
cur ceremonies, and ourlanguages, 
become obsolete so soon, and are 
intirely ditferent this age from what 
they were in the last; whereas alf 
these partiouilars continue the same 
among the sedentary nations of 
Asia, for a long series of ages to 
gether; because children, brought 
up in Asia, in the habitation of their 
parents, and treated withmuch gen 
tleness, remain attached to the ese 
tablishments of their ancestors, out 
of gratitude to their memory, and 
to the places of their birth, trom 
the recollection of their happiness 
and innocence. ' 





® For the New-York MAGAZINE. 
AN ORATION ON WAR. 
Delivered at the Commencement of Columbia College, May 3, 1797. 


which present themselves to 
the attention of the philosopher 
: Odfeber, 1797. 


: MONG all the phenomena 


and the moralist, there is none so 
singular, none less analogous to 
the gther appearances of nature, 
D none 
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none so oppressive of the finest and . 


most valuable emotions of the hu- 
man heart, as the perpetual recur- 
rence to hostility and mutual de- 
struction, which, in all ages, has 
marked the history of man. This 
disposition to war, so disgraceful in 
its origin, so atHicting in its pro- 
gress, and so calamitous in-its ef- 
fects, appears to be characteristic 
of the human species. Other ani- 
mals, indeed, destroy one another, 
according to their respective supe- 
riority in strength, swiitness, or 
Sagacity; but their own kind they 
view with complacence and affec- 
tion. The human species alone 
exhibits the shameful spectacle of 
creatures of the same kind eagerly 
bent upon each other’s destruction. 
The lion seizes upon the wolf; the 
tyger darts upon the kid. The 
whale pursues and devours the 
smaller tribes of fish; but MAN de- 
vours man! 

If we look back into the remote 
ages of the world, we sec nothing 
but battles, seiges and revolutions. 
Every volume of history is a detail 
of the terrors of war. Every page is 
stained with blood. If we examine 
the temple of fame, its most pume- 
rous votaries are those who have 
been distinguished as the desolators 
of the world. Its loudest notes 
are sounded in praise of the greatest 
enemies of mankind. Its fairest 
riches are usurped by murderers 
and assassins. Sages, orators; and 
poets; either carried away by the 
general delusion, or, prostituting 
their talents for the sake of wealth 
and distinétion, have lavished their 
encoiniums upon wretches who 
merited universal execration. The 
gigantic ambition of Alexander has 
been called magnanimity. The 
atrocious robberies of Caesar have 


been dignifyed with plaudits of 


renown. The /raises of Plutarch 
have crowned ruilians with glory. 
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And even the petty ravages of 
Agricola have been immortalized 
by the energetic encomiums of 


Tacitus. The progress of desola. 
tion was accompanied with play. 
dits and triumphs ; and Parnassus 
was Culled of its flowers to deck the. 
victor’s wreath. Mankind were 
thus allured to mutual ravages, 
The fend was no longer detested 
when attired in the robes of beauty, 
aud surrounded by the bewitching 
allurements of the graces. The 
vulture is no longer an object of 
abhorrence, when embellished with 
the borrowed plumes of the bird 
of paradise. 

If we review those periods of 
history which approach nearer to 
our own times; if we survey them 
in the ages subsequent to the revi- 
val of letters, and the improvement 
of every department of know- 
ledge, we still discover the same 
rancorous animosity between na- 
tions, the same thirst for conquest, 
the same invincible propensity to 
shed each other’s blood. 

The calculations of numbers, . 
the inductions of the mathematics, 
the researches of philosophy, at first 
view, appear adapted to ameliorate 
the state of society, and, in every 
respect, to promote the happiness 
of man; but they have been per- 
verted to the horrid purposes of 
slaughter and devastation. The 
discovery of metals and minerals 
has multiplied and improved the 
instruments of destruction. The 
mathematician has regulated their 
force, and direéted their impulse 
with the most unerring fatality 
Every discovery in nature and art 
has been sejzed upon with avidity, — 
to point the aggressive arrow, or to 
blunt the hostile dart. 

Ff we examine the grounds of 
such frequent repetition of hostt 
lities, they will appear most com- 
monly weak and frivolous; fre- 

. quently « 
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quently wicked and profligate: 
bow seldom they can, in reality, 
be attributed to self-defence, the 
énly justifiable, but not always a 
justifiable cause, of an appeal to 
arms! The acquisition of terri- 
tory—the propagation or suppres- 
sion of opinion—the personal am- 
bition, or revenge of the deposi- 
tories of natural power—the ini- 
quitous desire of embezzling a part 
of the funds destined for the sup- 
rt of such contests, have disi- 
gured the fair face of nature, filled 
the world with broils, and preci- 
jtated to an immature grave mil- 
vm of itsinhabitants. The most 
sanguinary wars have originated in 
disputes, the importance of which 
would hardly justify an individual 
in an appeal to the common forms 
of legal justice. On the most 
trifling occasions the voice of me- 
nace is raised—the insolent de- 
mand of satisfaétion is made—the 
trumpet of defiance ts sounded— 
the storm colleéts and darkens— 
the tremendous thunder of ap- 
proaching war growls at an awful 
distance—the din of preparation is 
every where heard—the peasant is 
torn from his plough—the frantic 
mother bewails her darling child, 
deluded and trepaned—all the arts 
of peace are neglected—the grove 
of academies is deserted—the sage 
is no longer seen in the portico— 
the voice of instruction is drown- 
edin the clash of arms—-the ho’- 
tile armies meet—the waving co- 
dours, the prancing steeds, the nod- 
ding plumes, the splendour and 
uniformity of the military attire 
enliven them, and dissipate the 
sense of their danger—the head of 
the veteran is decorated with gar- 
lands and roses. Mark the solemn, 
the awful pause which precedes 
the contest. The heart of the ge- 
neral is appalled, while he gives 
the signal to attack. The cannon 
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roars—the thick column of smoke 
mercifully conceals the deeds of 
death. The shouts of victory are 
heard; the orders for pursuit are 
given. The friendly shade of night 
arrests the victor’s murdering arm. 
On every side is heard the shriek of 
terror, and the groans of anguish 
andexpiration. “Phedawnappears. 
How shall I describe the horrors 
of the morning scene? Ahdread- 
ful! My heart sickens at the task? 
Humanity forbids the attempt! 
Let us follow the career of the 
victorious army+—behold it inark- 
ed with universal desolation ; the 
country is filled with violence and 
murder, The soldier, enraged by 
opposition, and hardened by suc- 
cess, degenerates into a savage. 
He riots in excess; he is familiarized 
with scenes at which humanity 
blushes, and which nature disowns. 
The peasant bewails bis luxuriant 
fields (the produce of his toils and 
patience) trampled and burnt. His 
stores are plundered. All his im- 
provements, the pride of his heart, 
the support of his declining years, 
are in an hour eftaced, in che avan- 
tonness of brutal ferocity. His 
hopes are blasted forever; he sinks 
into wretchedness and’ despair? 
Their fury is not confined. to 
these humble scenes. Commerce, 
the soul of industry, the patroness 
of the artizan, and the farmer's 
most substantial friend, the fruit. 
ful source of all the elevancies of 
life, languishes and expires. The 
stately palace is im flames; the 
works of genius and of art, the 
labours of the architeét, the sculp- 
tor and the painter, the inspired 
productions of the poet, the ele- 
gant refinements of the moralist, 
the laborious investigations of the 
philosopher, are all involved in the 
same promiscuous scene of rin. 
And science, viewing with regret 
the approach of a dissolution * 
cannot 
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cannot prevent, closes its illumi- 
nating and ennobling instructions, 
and, indignant, takes its flight 
to a more congenial clime. The 
cultivated plains of Attica, now 
depopulated and become a desert ; 
the drave and uxdaunted Roman, 
now sunk into the feedleness and 
effeminacy of an Italian slave; and 
the ravaged piains of Belgium, at 
this day, all attest the ruinous and 
fatal effects of war. 

To what powerful cause must 
we ascribe this phrenzy of the hu- 
man mind? In what manner shall 
We account for the infatuation 
which has lasted for so many cen- 
turies, and successively laid waste 
the choicest retreats of social lite ? 
Tt is time that man should investi- 
gate the source of a calamity so 
S horrent to his nature, so subver- 
sive of his real diguity, and so 
pernicious to his most valuable in- 
térest. Let us not content our- 
selves upon a subject so important 
to our welfare, with sonorous de- 
clamation and fruitless lamentation 
in the degeneracy of human nature. 
Can human society, if left to its 
native impulse, pursue a conduct 
so hostile to all it holds dear? Cer- 
tainly not. Let us inquire then, 
if there are any individuals detach- 
ed from society, whose interests are 
repugnant to, and inconsistent with 
ITs interests, but who, at the same 
tune, possess the means of influ- 
encing its determinations and di- 
yecting its impulses? Yes, such 
mousters exist; behold them lodged 
in gilded palaces; reposing under 
canopies of state! surrounded by 
the ministers of their pleasures, and 
their oppressions. Behold them 
inflamed with intemperance, or 
heated with savage apathy! giving 
orders for the destruction of thou- 
sands, and exx/ting in the diffusion 
of human misery! The imperial 
palace is the caverns of those turies, 


Hence stalks forth the fend of des 
potism, the demon of ambition, the 


grim visaged fury of war!!! 


The world has been ravaged, its 
population has been checked, ity 
happiness sacrificed, to further the 
projects, and satisfy the passions of 
the vilest of its inhabitants. 

But, for the happiness of man, 
the reign of folly appears to be 
drawing toaclose. The delusion 
is past. A glorious experiment 
has been made in this country to 
render the voice of government 
the genuine voice'of the public — 
The success. in securing and 
heightening all the purposes of 
social institutions had exceeded the 
most sanguine hopes. , 

While the rest of the world is 
convulsed with the horrors of war, 
the philanthropist views these 
happy, these peaceful shores, and 
is consoled. Here the reign of 
Peace, I trust, will have no end, 
Individuals may endeavour to in+ 
fuse into the public mind, a por; 
tion of their prejudices and theirs 
passions, but the attempt will be 
fruitless. The deliberate voice of 
this country can never be for war, 
because no object can present ity 
self, the attainment of which can 
compensate for its evils. Let the 
revolutions in Europe terminate 
as they will, the public mind will 
be enlightened, the public voice 
will henceforth be respected! Let 
us hail the auspicious morn of 
universal peace, whene’er it bes 
gins to appear! Let all the friends 
of human dignity and human hap- 
piness raise their, voices to wel 
come its appearance! Let science 
and philosophy prepare all their 
charms and ele gancies to accelerate 
its approach, to decorate its em- 
pire, and to secure its eternal durar 
tion! ! 


J. A. V. He 


New York, O4. 8517972  - 1 
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Reflcions on the Dangers attending a Propensity to illiberal Intrigue, 


NIVERSAL soever as the 
U spirit of amour may be, and 
great soever as the countenance 
may be which it receives from the 
polite world, there is no one source 
from which such a number of ca- 
Jamities are produced, nor any one 
spring which pours in such a va- 
riety of misiortunes upon society. 
Unhappiy in this gay age the de- 
pravity of manners has arisen to so 
enormous a degree, that it is, in 
some measure, necessary for a 
young fellow to give into the fae 
shionable follies, and practice vi- 
ces to which he has a real abhor- 
rence, it he would establish the 
character of a man of taste, or 
shew himself tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the world. 

In the prosecution of modern 
amour, more than in any other 
vice, there are allurements which 
very few think themselves capable 
of resisting, or even chuse to resist 
if they could. A man finds his 
vanity tickled, as wellas his incli- 
nation gratified in the seduction of 
unwary inuocence, and abstracted 
from the transport resulting from 
possession itself, the generality of 
our sex think, with an infinity of 
satisfaction, upon their own ac- 
complishments, and suppose they 
must be possessed of some extraor- 
dinary qualifications, when a wo- 
man shews her sensibility of them 
at no less price than her everlast- 
ing disgrace. 

The same vanity which impels 
the one sex toa pursuit of unwar- 
rantable amour, is the very reason 
why the other is so seidom offend- 
ed, when they even know that a 
man’s design is repugnantto honor 
and virtue. The pleasure arising 
from the adoration paid to a pretty 
face, casts a veil over the infamous 
dntention of him who offers it, and 


many women are content to be 
addressed upon the footing of 
strumpets, provided the offence 
which is offered to the purity 
of their hearts is mingled with a 
well-turned compliment to the 
beauty of their persons. —Hencey 
actuated by vanity, and perhaps 
rendered weak from constitution, 
the amiable idiot of the softer sex 
is immediately undone, and the re- 
morseless libertine of our’s feels no 
compunction in the ruin of her 
character, since the monstrous des 
pravity of general opinion indutes 
him to consider it as an enhance- 
ment of hisown.—Nay, this vanity 
on the side of the ladies, has somes 
times been so unaccountably ab 
surd, that two sisters have quars 
relled about the addresses of an 
agreeable spoiler, and contended 
with an inflexible sedulity, for the 
honor of sacrificing their peace of 
mind in this world, and endanger 
ing their everlasting happiness’in 
the next. " 
Independent of the lamentable 
consequences in point of charac- 
ter, which, on the woman’s party 
most commonly attend a deviation 
from virtue, the effeéts which such 
a deviation has upon her spirits, is 
generally fatal. There is a soft- 
ness in the female mind, so very 
susceptible of tender impressions, 


that it is next to impossible the 


idea of a favored lover should 
ever be erased; and as it is equally 
impossible that the libertine pro- 
fessed can confine himself to any 
single attachment, the woman must 
necessarily be wretched when she 


«knows that these vows and pro- 


testations are indiseriminately paid 
to the whole sex, which she once 
vainly imagined were engrossed 
by herself. Besides this there is 
an ivgrateful sort.of indolence ia 
the 
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$34 
the temper of the man, which ren- 
ders him indifferent in proportion 
to tre study taken to please him, 
nd a spaniel-like kind of fondness 
in the disposition of the woman, 
which increases her tenderness in 
proportion as she experiences his 
indifference or abuse. ~ 1 seldom 
or never heard of a man who be- 
haved commoaly civil te a woman 
who had granted him all she could 
grant, nor knew a woman once 
forget a man, by- whom she was 
destroyed. I have an elegy before 
me, in which a lady, ruined and 
forsaken, paints the general situa- 
ti#: of the sex in such circum- 
stances, with no little sensibility; 
and, as the performance has much 
merit, 1 shall make no excuse for 
transcribing a stanza or two, and 
submitting them to the judgment 
of my readers, 
© THAT no Virgin would incline an ear 
‘20 wild profeifions from inconftant 
youth, 
But nobly feorn a fentiment to heor, 
‘That teems to laugh at innocence and 
truth. 
For if no jut difpieafure the reveals, 
Time will convince her dearly to her 
coft, 
That ftep by ftep the fweet delufion fteals, 
"Till fame and honor are forever loft. 


Account of the Mohawk River. 


The female mind may bid its terrors ceale, 
Who never made her fofter feelings 


known, 
Nor fear a thought deftructive to he 
peace, 
While Prudence tells her to conceal hee 
own, 


Bur if, alas! in fome unguardeé hour, 
From this advice fhe madly thould de. 
part, 
She gives her lover an unbounded pow’s 
To wound her honor and to break her 
heart. 


In vain the fair to fuch acrifis drove, 
In fenfe or foul fuperior will confides 
For when has reafon triumph'd over love, 
Or inclination been fubdu’d by pride? 
Say, heav’n! to whom my pray ris now 
addrefs’d, 
Why are we fubject to fo hard a fate, 
hit tho’ the ealy fondnefs of our breatt 
Be ftili abus’d, we Mever with to hate, 


Forg’en this moment when my grief has 
ftele . 

The aching tribute of a falling tear, 
] feel a foolifh fomething round my foul 
Declare the foft betrayer is too dear, 


Alas, the anguifth I am doom’d to prove, 
From real paflion only can begin, 
For this fad drop proceeds from lighted 
love, 
And pardon, heay’a, no forrow for the 
fin. 
But, O ye powers, remove each fofter trace 
That calls his faithiefs image to my 
eyes; 
For as I know him infamous and bafe, 
it is butjuft I hate him and defpife, 





ACCOUNT OF THE MOHAWK RIVER, 


[From Morle’s Gazetteer. ] 


OHAWK River, in New- 
York, risesto the northward 


of Fort Stanwix, about eight miles 
from Biack or Sable River, a water 
of Lake Ontario, and runs south- 
wardly 20 miles tothe fort, thence 
eastward 110 miles, and after re- 
ceiving many tributary streams, 
falls into Hudson River, by three 
mouths, opposite to Lansingburgh 
and Troy, from seven to ten miles 
W.of Albany. The produce that 
is conveyed down this river is 
landed at Scheneétady, on its south 


bank, and is thence conveyed by 
land 16 miles, over a barren, san- 
dy, shrub plainto Albany. It is 
in contemplation either to cut a 
canal from Schena¢tady to the na- 
vigable waters of Hudson River, 
or to establish a turnpike road be- 
tween Schenectady and Albany. 
This fine river is now navigable 
for boats, from Scheneétady near- 
ly or quite to its source; the locks 
and canals round the Little Falls, 
fifty-six miles above Albany, bav- 
ing been completed in the autuma 
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ef 1795, so that boats fuil loaded 
now pass them. The canal round 
them is nearly three quarters of a 
mile, cut almost the whole distance 
thro’ an uncommonly hard rock. 
The opening of this navigation is 
of great advantage to the com- 
merce of the State. A shore oi at 
jeast 1000 miles in length is, in 
consequence of it, washed by boat- 
able waters, exclusive of all the 
great lakes, and many millions of 
acres of excellent tillage land, ra- 
pidly settling, are accommodated 
with water communication forcon- 
yeying their produce to market. 
The intervales on both sides of this 
riverare of various width, and now 
and then interrupted by the projec- 
tion of the hills quite to the banks 
of the river, are some of the richest 
and best lands in the world. The 
fine farms which embrace these in- 
tervales, are owned and cultivated 
principally by Dutch people, whose 
mode of managing them would ad- 
mit of great improvement. The 
manure of their barias they consi- 


der as a nuisance, and instead of 


spreading it on their upland, which 
they think of little value, (their 
meadow lands do not require it) 
they either let it remain for years 
in heaps, and remove their barns 
when access to them becomes dif- 
ficult, or else throw it into the ri- 
ver, or the gullies and streams 
which communicate with it. The 


Account of the Conds. 


banks of this river were formerly 
thickly settled with Indians. Ar 
the period when Albany was first 
settled, it has been said by respect- 
able authority, that there were $800 
warriors in Schenectady, and tuat 
300 warriors lived within a space 
which is now. occupied as one 
facm. The Cohoez, in this river, 
are a great curiosity. They are 
three miles from tts entrance inte 
the Hudson. ‘The river is about 
1000 feet wide; the rock over 
which it pours, as over a mill-dam, 
extends from S. W. to N. E. al- 
most in aline from one side of the 
river to the other, and is about ga 
feet perpendicular height, and, in- 
cluding the descent.abuve, the fall 
is as much as 69 or 70 feet. About 
a mile below the ialls is a hand- 
some bridge, finished in July, 1795. 
it is 1100 feet in length, 24 ia 
breadth, and 15 feet above the bed 
ot the river, wich, for the most 
part, is rock, and is supported by 
thirteen solid stone pillars. It is 
a free bridge, and, including the 
expence of cutting through a ledge 
onthe N. E, side of the river, cost 
12,000 dollars. The river imme- 
diately below the bridge, divides 
into three branches, which form 
several large islands. The branches 
are iordabie at low water, but are 
dangerous. From the bridge you 
have a fine view oi the Cohoez ow 
the N. W. 
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Account of the People who live on the Mountains that form the Boundary of 


the Circars, in the East-Indies. 


HE range of mountains in- 
land of the five northern 


Circars, is inhabited by a class of 
men who diffcr from the natives 
a the circumjacent low country, 
4a their appearance, religion, man- 
hers and language. 

This class of men, generally de- 
hominated Conds, or hill people, 





is, branched out into six tribes, 
named the Condowar, Lowrawar, 
Condulwar,Contuiwar, Pudmawar 
and Budcondawar. All their six 
tribes or families, are to be found 
onthe hills inlandof Vizagapatuam . 
and Poody, but only the two first 
on the Barampore hills. They all 
have nearly the same language and 
customs, 
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536 Piaure of Paris. 


customs, and live solely on the 
sumnnt and sides of the moun- 
tains, from which they come down 
to the villages below, on the Shan- 
dy, or weekly market days, bring- 
ing small grain, dye stuffs, and o- 
ther articles, which they exchange 
for coarse cloth, cutlery, &c. 

The Conds are squat and mus- 
cular, their colour dark, their fea- 
tures very harsh, and their lan- 
guage gutteral. They go intirely 
naked, excepting a bit of cloth 
about their loins, Their women 
sometimes cover their breasts as 
well as their loins, and a single 
piece of coarse cloth suffices for 
both purposes. 

They are unacquainted with the 
use of letters, and no Brahmins 
frequentor dwell withthem. They 
are extremely superstitious, and 
haveamong them priests and pricst- 
esses, who are a sort of conjurers, 
‘They call the former Plunoo, the 
latter Deannee. They perform 
none of the ablutions so common 
to the other oriental casts, In point 
of manners, tliey are almost as rude 
and wild as the elk and bear, their 
fellow inhabitants of the hills. 

Every village elects a head man, 
who adjusts all matter of dispute 
among fiis Constituents, who are 
in a perfect equality, They ac- 
knowledge scarcely any obedience 
to the Zcininders of the low coun- 
try, who think it their: interest to 
cajole the head men to visit them, 
on which eccasions they give them 
trifling presents and abundance of 
pariah arrack, of which liquor, and 


of buffalo flesh, the Conds are egs 
cessively fond. 

They are in general a simple 
and very inoffensive race, but have 
ideas of both property and inde. 
pendence. They will not allow 
the trees growing on their hills to 
be cut down without their sancs 
tion, both which, and their as. 
sistance to drag and roll the fel. 
led wood, are readily purchased 
by a very smail sum. 

When prevailed on by insur. 
gent Geminders to take a part in 
their quarrels, they are a mischiev. 
ous enemy, as they sally from the 
hills during the night, into the 
plains below, fire the villages, and 
destroy or carry off the grain and 
cattle. All pursuit of them among 
the hills is fruitless, as they ascend 
the heights with amazing speed, 
from their perfect knowledge of 
the declivities and ascents, and 
can, without risk to themselves, 
either elude or assail their pursu- 
ers. Every Cond is armed with 
a large hooked knife, with which 
he cuts down bamboos and trees; 
or beheads the unhappy captive: 
They use slings, and bows and ar- 
rows, and where the situation is 
favorable, they have large stones 
ready placed to roll dowa on their 
assailants. 

These notices were afforded by 
a Jungum (a religious mendicant) 
of Barampore. His information 
was taken down in Persian bya 
Moonshee, from whose manu: 
script the above is translated. 





PiSure of Paris at the Close of the Sixteenth Century. 


{From Wraxail’s Hiftory of France.] 


HE following piéture of Pa- 

ris shews how far the occa- 
sioual magnificence of that age 
was from fhe permanent conve- 


niences and elegant luxuries of suc- 

ceeding ones.— 
The French metropolis, at the 
close of Henry the ‘Fhird’s reign, 
was 
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was divided into sixteen wards or 
quarters, and was principally built 
oa the northern bank of the Seine, 
andinthe island of * Notre Dame.’ 
It had not yet made any consider- 
able progress to the’south of the 
river, where the * Fauxbourg St. 
Geraiain’ is now situated. Strong 
walls, flanked with large towers, 
surrounded the city; and the keys 
of the gates were deposited in the 
hands of the municipal magistrates, 
who took especiai care that they 
should be careiully shutevery even- 
ing. ‘The citizens were regularly 
enrolled, disciplined, and accus- 
tomed to the use and exercise of 
arms; they elected their own mi- 
itary officers; had their own places 
of assembling, their banners, and 
their watch words. If not for- 
midable from their skill, they were 
still respectable trom their num- 
bers, In general, thestreets were so 
narrow, that it waseasy to leap from 
the tops of the houses on one side 
to those on the other; and it was 
a common pastime, during the 
carnival, for the young nobility to 
divert themselves by this hazardous 
amusement. ‘That the principal 
streets were paved is undoubted, 
since we find that, at the prepara- 
tons made for celebrating the un- 
fortunate tournament, in which 
Henry the Second was killed by 


Montgomery, in June, 1559, the 


street § Saint Antoine’ was unpav- 
ed, converted into lists,and adorned 
with theatres and triumphal arches. 
Other proofs of this fact might be 
adduced; but the dirt and filth 
were, notwithstanding, such as to 
render all passage exceedingly dif- 
ficult, and to contribute, ia an 
eminent degree, to the pestilential 
and malignant distempers by which 
the capital was frequently desolat- 
ed. tn 1583, Moatjosieu, a man 
of talents, and peculiarly skilled in 
mechanics, undertook the execu- 
i Odeber, 4797. E 
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tion of a plan which he had form- 
ed for cleansing the streets; but 
the expence so much exceeded the 
estimate made by him, that in en- 
deavouring to agcomplish it he 
considerably impaired his own pri- 
vate jortune. Atall the corners 
were fixed heavy chains, commons 
ly fastened and scaled, but which 
could be, at the shortest warning, 
stretched across; and, by the ad- 
dition of barrels filled with earth, 
they formed a barricado insur- 
mountable to infantry or cavalry, 
Henry the Third experienced the 
formidable nature of these bare 
riers, at the insurrection of the Pas 
risians, in May, 1588. ‘The pri- 
vate houses were coastructed with 
salley ports, which rendered them 
more tenable and defensible against 
an armed force, On the other 
hand, the bastile might be regard- 
ed at once, as the citadel of Paris, 
and as a prison of state. It was 
strong; and the treachery alone of 
Tetu, who commanded in it, pro- 
uced its surrender to the duke of 
Guise, immediately aiter the king’s 
flight:tfom the metropolis. Orna- 
no had offered to maintain it 
against all the forces of the league, 
The Louvre itself was rather 

a fortress than a palace. . It was 
composed of towers constructed in 
the Gothic taste, surrounded with 
a wide and deep ditch, across which 
the entrance lay through vast gates, 
constantly guarded by archers.— 
The palace of the Tuilleries was 
built by Catharine de’ Medici, and 
was the first building beyond the 
Alps on the models of ancient 
Greece, The Pont Neuf was 
built by Charles IX. he wanted to 
have called it Pant aux Plours, from 
his favorite Quelus being killed 
on the day it was begun, The 
ferocity of the age, and particu- 
larly the cruelties exercised be- 
tween the Catholics and Protes- 
ee tents, 
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$38 Pidure of the effeminate Henry III. 


was carried almost to frenzy, dit 
not seem to have the smallest ine 
fluence in purifying their morals, 


tants, almost exceed belief; and it 
is a most melancholy proof of the 


perversion of the human mind, 
that their zeal for reltgion, which 





PICTURE OF THE EFFEMINATE HENRY III. 


[From the fame. ] 


HE hat, decorated with fea- 
thers and precious stones, 
worn by Francis the First, was con- 
verted into a bonnet, or cap, by 
Henry the Second and his two 
successors. Henry the Fhird sub- 
stituted in its place the Italian 
* toque,’ or turban; rot only as a 
more effeminate ornament, but in 
the view ot more effectually con- 
cealing his want of hair. [t was 
composed of velvet, adorned with 
jewels, and fastened or bound over 
one ear, leaving the other exposed, 
in which was hung a pearl or dia- 
mond. When Sully was sent by 
the king of Navarre, in 1587, to 
treat with that infatuated and dis- 
Solute prince, he was presented 
by Villeroy, to him, at St. Maur, 
near Paris. ‘I found him,’’ says 
Sully, “in his closet, a sword by 
his side, a short cloak on his shoul- 
ders, his little turban on his head; 
and about his neck, in form of a 
scarf, was hung a basket, such as 
the venders of cheese use, in which 
there were two or three little dogs, 
hot larger than my fist.” 

He did not blush toappear com- 
monly in the streets of his own ca- 
pital, playing with a “ Bilboquet.” 
‘The fashton became general: foy- 
euse and Eperno: rmitated thetr 
master; and, in a short time, alt 
the gentlemen, pages, and even do- 
mestics were seen every where, in 
public, with the same appendage. 
It must be owned, that if rebellion 
was ever venial, it might plead 
some excuse, when provoked by 
such profusion, folly; and abuse 
of power. De Thou himself as- 


sures us, that the king expended 


above twelve thousand pounds an- 
nually, in the single article of little 
dogs; besides the sums consumed 
on monkeys, parroquets, and other 
animals. ‘Phe ball given by himto 
the English ambassadors, in 1585, 
cost him ten thousand crowns, 
Two years afterwards, at Eper- 
non’s nuptials; he danced in pub- 
lic, with every indtcation of mirth, 
while at his waist hang a large 
chaplet of ivory skulls. Like He- 
liogabalus, he affected the orna- 
ments and dress of a woman. The 
accounts given us by Dion and 
Herodian, of the indecent appear- 
ance of the Syrian Emperor of 
Rome, were realized by the French 
monarch. In 1577, he commonly 
frequented public entertainments, 
in a female attire; his doublet 
open, and his bosom bare; with 
a necklace of pearls, and three lit- 
tle capes, as they were the 1 worn 
by the ladies of the court. 
Watches were not common till 
the latter end of the stxteenth cen- 
tury, and were worn hanging about 


tire neck. The chief articles of 


furniture were beds, tapestry, and 
carpets; but while these were of 
the richest and most sumptuous 
materials, chairs were not known; 
they sat rownd the room on cof- 
fers or,benches. Among the mi- 
nuter circumstances of manners, 
it may be amusing to the ladies to 
know, that the pad was used in 
the time of Henry IIE. and it was 
esteemed a cover for licentious- 
ness. The magnificence and va- 
riety of the diversions of that age 
is perhaps nearly equal to any that 
succeeded it. 
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Directions for preventing and curing the Yellow Fever. §39 


Diredtions for preventing and curing the Yellow Fever, said to be written 
by Dr. Gri ths, @ Gentleman very familiar with the Disease in the Year 
~ 1793.—Addressed to the Inhabitants of Philadelphia. 


Beloved fellow Citizens, 


N anxious desire for your 
preservation in this time of 
general alarm, induces me to pre- 
sent you with the following advice. 
—When you are assured that it is 
offered by one who had a large 
share of experience in the fever of 
ninety-three, as well as in the pre- 
sent calamity, you will not I hope 
be unwilling to listen to the truth, 
because the name of the author is 
concealed. 

In the first place, I wish you to 
pay attention tothe following rules, 
to avoid taking the fever; they are 
geperally allowed to be safe and 
effectual. 

Be very temperate in your diet; 
do not overheat nor fatigue your- 
selves by any kind of exercisé; be 
not exposed to the sun or to the 
night air; be very cleanly in your 
houses and persons;-keep the body 
laxative by small doses of cream of 
tartar, Glauber’s salts, or castor oil; 
and by a free,use of ripe fruit, with 
which a kind providence hath, at 
this time, so plentifully supplied us. 
But above all things endeavour to 
keep your spirits calm and even. 
A due observation of these rules 
will do much, with the divine bles- 
sing, in preserving you from the 
fever; and if you even should be 
taken with it, the disease will be 
lighter. Indeed the remedies now 

enerally used have proved so ef- 
ectual, that if the sick are placed 
inairy rooms, are well nursed, and 
have proper medical assistance, 
this fever is not more dangerous 
than many others. 

Although it is crnel to desert a 
sick person, yet it will be well not 
to have any unnecessary inter- 
éourse with the sick. 


Secondly—I would recommend 
the following rules to be observed 
by those who are taken ill with 
the fever. 

If you are seized with a chilli- 
ness. or shaking, followed by a 
fever, bad head-ach, pain in the 
back and loins, sick stomach or 
vomiting, uneasiness about the 
breast, sorencss of the eyes or pain 
in then, immediately get’bled; and 
take one of the powders of jalap 
and calomel, so successfully used 
in 1793—They may be-had at the 
apothecaries, with proper directions 
for using them.—Drink very freely 
of molasses and water, or tama- 
rinds and water. If this method 
does not carry off the disease, 
which it often does in a short time, 
send for a physician. 3 

The chamber windows of the 
sick should be kept open; the bed- 
cloaths and other linen often chang- 
ed; the face, hands, and arms of 
the sick must be frequently washed 
with water or vinegar. The mix- 
ture of oil of vitriol and salt-petre, 
recommended by the College of 
Physicians, and prepared, with 
proper directions, by the apothe- 
caries, should be constantly used. 

If you cannot get a physician, 
the best general rule is— 

For the first three or four days, 
while the fever continues high, be 
bled once or twice a day, and take 
one dosegf the above-mentioned 
powder of jalap and calomel ev 
day—when the fever abates a little, 
takea dose of Glauber’s salts, castor 
oil, or rhubarb, every day, until 
the seventh or eighth day. 

If the sickness at stomach con- 
tinues, put blisters on the wrists. 

_ For the first three or four days 
drink 
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649 
drink molasses and water, tama- 
rinds and water, cream of tartar 
and water, or toast and water. 
Aiicrwards use thin sago, tapioca, 
or barley water, and eat ripe peaches 
Or grapes. Use no wine.till the 
fever 1s gone: then take choco- 
late, tea, &c. and weak broth for 
nourishment, and cool chamomile 
tea to streagthenthestomach. The 
sick should keep as quiet as possi- 
ble, taking care to make no un- 
necessary exertions, for these have 
often proved to be extremely dan- 
gerous, by bringing on faintings 
and convulsions—tor some time 
after recovery, the sick must be 
very cautious in their diet and ex- 
ercise, to prevent a relapse. 

When a sick person gets well, 
expose their bed to the rain, or let 
it be well washed, by throwing cold 


On the Education and Ssudies of Women. 


water on it. This wilk not injure 


the feathers:—But do not put the . 


bed in the sun, nor in such a situa. 
tionas toinjure a neighbour. Wash 
all the cloaths in cold water. The 
walls of the sick room should be 
immediately white-washed, the 
floors and doors well washed; and 
the windows constantly kept open. 
This advice is offered you from 
au earnest solicitude for your good. 
{t isa plain account of the methods 
generally allowed by the physi- 
cians to be beneficial, and if you 
will but assist them by your en- 
deavours to be calm aud tranquil, 
I have no doubt but they will, with 
the blessing of God, be found 
highly salutary and effectual for 
the presetvation of your health. 
A Briend to Mankind, 
Philadeli:hia, Sept. 6, 1797. ; 





ON THE EDUCATION AND STUDIES OF WOMEN, 


OMEN, whose talents have 

been much cultivated, have 
usualiy had their attention distract- 
ed by subordinate pursuits, and 
they have not been taught that the 
grand object of life is to be happy ; 
to be prudent and virtuous that 
they may be happy: their ambi- 
tion bas been direéted to the acqui- 
sition of knowt!edge and learning, 
merely asxother women have been 
excited to acquire accomplish- 
meats, for the purposes of ostenta- 
tion, not with a view to the real 
advantage of the acquisition. But, 
from the abuse, you are not to 
argueaguinst the use of knowledge. 
Piace objects in a just view before 
the understanding, shew their dif- 
ferent proportions, and the mind 
will make a wise choice. ‘* You 
thiak yourself happy because you 
are wise,’ said a philosopher; ¢ } 
think myself wise because I am 
happy.’ : 
No woman can be happy -in 


society who does not preserve the 
peculiar virtues of her sex. When 
this is demonstrated to the under- 
standing, must not those virtues, 
and the means of preserving them, 
become objects of the first and 
most interesting importance to a 
sensible woman? I would not rest 
her security intirely upon this cons 
viction, when I can increase it by 
all the previous habits of early edus 


cation: these things are not, as» 


you seem to think, incompatible. 
While a child has not the use of 
reason, I would guide it by my 
reason, and give it such habits as 
my experience convinces me will 
tend to its happiness. As the 
child’s understanding is enlarged, 
I can explain the meaning of my 
condyét, and habit will then be 
confirmed by reason: I lose no 
time, I expose myself to no dan- 
ger by this system. On the con- 
trary, those who depend merely on 
the force of habit and of prejudice 

alone, 
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gione, expose themselves to per- 
petual danger. If once their pupils 

egin to reflect upon their own 
hood - win ked education, if once 
their faita is shaken in the dogmas 
which have been tmposed upon 
them, they will probably believe 
that they have been he eived in 
every thins g which they have been 
taught, and they will i burst their 
former bonds with inc liynation: 
credulity is always rash in the mo- 
ment of detection. 

You dislike in the female sex 
that daring spirit which despises 
the common forms of society, and 
which breaks through the delicacy 
and reserve of female manners, 
So do I. And the best method 
to make my pupil respect these 
things, is to shew her-how they 
are indispensibly conneéted with 
the largest i interests of society, and 
with their highest pleasures, Sures 
ly this perception, this view of the 
utility of torms, apparently trifling, 
must be a strong security to the 
sex, and far superior to the auto+ 
matic habits of those who submit 
to the conventions of the world, 
without consideration or convic- 
tion. Habit, improved by reason, 
assumes the rank of virtue. 

The motives which restrain 
from vice must be increased, by 
the clear conviétion that vice and 
wretchedness are inseparably unit- 
ed. 

It is too true that women, who 
have been but half instruéted, who 
have seen only superficially the 
relations of moral and_ political 
ideas, and who have obtained but 
an imperfeét knowledge of the bu- 
man heart, have condugted them- 
selves so as to disgrace their talents 
and their sex: these are conspicu- 
Ousand melanch oly examples, cited 
oftener with malice than with pity. 
The benevolent and the w epee 


cut the errors of genius with more 
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care than those of folly, because 
there is more danger from the ex- 
ample, 

I appeal to examples, which 
every man of literature will im- 
mediately recolleét among our cons 
temporaries, to prove, that where 


the femaie understanding has been ° 


properly cultivated, women have 
not only obtained admiration by 
their useful abilities, but respect 
by their exemplary conduc. 

You very prudently avoid al- 
luding to your contemporaries, bug 
you must excuse me if I cannot 
omit instances essential to my 
cause. Modern education has been 
improved; the fruits of these ims 
provements appear, and you must 
not forbid me to poiat them out, 

Instead of being ashamed that sa 
little has been hitherto done by fe~ 
male abilities, in science and in 
useful literature, I an surprised 
that so much has been effeéted, 
Till of late women were kept in 
"Turkish ignorance; every meang 
of acquiring knowledge was dis4 
countenanced by fashion, and im- 
practicable even to. those who de4 
spised fashion. Our hooks of sci4 
ence were ful! of unintelligible jars 

gon, and mystery veiled pompoud 
ignorance from public contempt; 
but now writers must offer thei 
discoveries to the public in distiné 
terms, which every body may un-° 
derstind) technical language will 
no longer supply the place of 
knowledge, and the art of teaching ~ 
has been carried to great perfection 
by the demand for learning. All 
this is in favor of women. Many * 
things which were thought to be 
above their comprehension, or un- 
‘suited to their sex, have now beett 
found to be perfectly within thé 
compass of their abilities, and pe- _ 
culiarly suited to their situation. 
Botany has become fashionable; in 
time it may become useful, if it be 
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not soalready. Science has ‘ been 
jalisted under the banners of ima- 
gination,’ by the irresistible charms 
@f genius ; by the same power her 
votaries will be led from the looser 
analogies which dress out phe is im- 
agery “ot Poeity, to the stricter ones 
which form the ratiocination of 
philosophy. * 

Chemistry will follow botany : 

c hemistry isa science parti cularly 
suited to women, suited to their 
talents‘and to their situation. Che- 
mis' ry is not a science of parade ; 
atfords ox cupation and infinite 
aston ; it demands no 
strength, it can be pursued in re- 
tirement; it applies immediately to 
useful and domestic purposes ; and 
while the ingenuity of the most 
daventive mind may be exercised, 
there is no danger of inflaming 
the imagination ; the judgment is 
improved, the mind is intent upon 
realities, the know ledge that ts ac- 
guiréd is exact, and the pleasure 
of the pursuit is a suflicient reward 
for the labour. 

Dr, Jubnsoa says, that § nothing 
is ever well done that is done by a 
receipt.’ Were J attempting to 
recommend chemistry to certain 
Epicurean philosophers, I should 
gay that a good cook was only an 
empirical chenyist, aud that the 
study of this science would pro- 
duce a salutary reiorm in receipt 
books, and must improve the ac- 
complishmeats of every lady who 
unites in her person the ofices of 
hou sekeeper and wife. 

Sir Anthony Absolute, the in- 
veterate foe to literary ladies, de- 
clares, that ‘ were he tociaose ano- 
ther helpmate, the extent of her 
erudition should consist in her 
knowing her simple letters wnthout 
their mischievous combinations; 
and the smmit of her science be— 
her ability to count as far as twen- 


DOGLYV 


* Preface to Dr. Darwin's Botanic Garden 
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ty: the first would enable her fg 
work A. A. upon his linen, and 
the latter would be quite sufficient 
to prevent her giving him a shirt 
No. 1, and a steck No. 2. 

Sir Anthony’s helpmate would, 
by the pri per application of che. 
mistry, mark A. A. upen his linen, 
with an ease and expedition uns 
knowr to the pe rsevering prac- 
titioners of cross-stitchs. and the 
economy of his wardrobe and of 
his house would be benefited by 
he science of arithmetic and the 
taste for order. Economy is not 
the mean, ¢ penny-wise and pound. 
foolish policy ’ which some sup- 
pose it to be; it is the art of caleu- 
lation, joined to the habit of i order, 
and the power of pre; portioning 
our wishes to the means of gratity-° 
ing them. § The Uttle pilfering 
temper of a wife’’} is despicable 
and odious to every — of 
sense and taste, But, | far from 
despising domestic duties, weal 
who have been well educated, will 
hold them in high respect, because 
they will see that the whole hap- 
piness of life is made up of the 
happiness of each particular day 
and hour, and that the enjoyment 
of these must depend upon the 
punual practice of those virtues 
which are more valuable thaa 
splendid. Taste, ingenuity, judg- 
ment, are aj! applicable to the arts 
of domestic life; and domestic life 
will be most preferred by those 
who have within their own minds 
a perpetual flow of fresh ideas, 
who cannot be tempted to dissipa- 
tion, and who are most capable of 
enjoying all the real pleasures of 
friendship and of love. 

Since I began this letter, I met 
with the followi ing pathetic passage, 
which I cannot forbear transcrib- 


ing: 
“ The greatest part of the ob- 
servations 
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dervations contained in the fore- 

ing pages were derived from a 

lv, whois now beyond the reach 
of being atfected by any thing in 
this sublunary world. Her bene- 
ficence of disposition induced her 
hever to overlook any fact or cir- 
cumstance that fell within the 
sphere of her observation, which 

romised to be in any respect bene- 
ficial to her fellow-creatures. To 
her gentle influence the public are 
indebted, if they be indeed indebt- 
edat all, for whatever useful hints 
may at any time have dropt from 
my pen; a being, she thought, who 
must depend so much as man does 
on the assistance of others, owes, 


‘asa debt to his fellow-creatures, 


the communication of the little 
useful knowledge that chance may 
have thrown in his way. Such 
bas been my constant aim; such 
were tht views of the wife of my 
bosom, the friend of my heart, 
who supported and assisted me in 
all my pursuits. I now feel a me- 
lancholy satisfaction in contem- 
plating those objects she once de- 
lighted to elucidate.”’* 

The elegant Lord Lyttleton, the 
benevolent Haller, the amiable Dr. 
Gregory, have all, in the language 
of atfection, poetry, and truth, de- 
scribed the pleasures which men 
of genius and literature enjoy in a 
union with women who can sym- 
pathize in all their thoughts and 
kelings;-who can converse with 
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them as equals, live with them as 
friends; wiao can assist them i) ioe 
important and deiigatiui du'y of 


educating their chiuidscn; w a 
make theu fainily their aos. sai ces 
abie society, and the home the 


attractive ceatre of happiness. 

Can women of uncuitivated uns 
derstandings make such wives? 

Women have not the privilege 
of choice as we have; but they 
have the power todetermine. Wo- 
men cannot precisely force the 
tastes of the person with whom 
they may be connected, yet their 
happiness will greatly depend upon 
their being able to conform their 
tastes to his. For this reason, I 
should rather, in female education, 
cultivate the general powers of the 
mind than any particular faculty. 
I do not desire to make my daugh- 
ter a musician, a painter, or a 
poetess; I do not desire to make 
her a botanist, a mathematician, 
ora chemist; but I wish to give 
her the habit of industry and at- 
tention, the love of knowledge and 
the power of reasoning: these will 
enable her to attain excellence in 
any pursuit of science or of litera- 
ture. Her tastes and her occupa- 
tions will, I hope, be determined 
by her situation, and by the wishes 
of her frierids: she will consider 
all accomplishments and all know~ 
ledge as subordinate to her first 
object, the contributing to their 
happiness and her own, 


* J. Anderfon—Lifey on the Management of a Dairy. 





Extrads from two Letters, containing an Account of a solitary Being, whe 
was living in 1782, ina Fores: in Staffordshire, England. 


HAVE been a great traveller 

since you wrote to me last, and 
like Ulysses have seen many men 
aad many cities, I have seen 
Moreover what he never saw, a 
teal, simple, unaffected hermit; not 
such as with long beards, and pre- 


‘ 


tended sanétity, make pious means 
subservient to weridiv ends; but 
a peor, plain, honest old man, who 
has voluntarily quitted the busy 
haunts of men for the love of soli- 

tude and of Heaven. 
In the midst of an extensive fo- 
rest 
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rest in Staffordshire, called Chank 
Wood, two miles at least from any 
i: equented road, having surmount- 
eia steep hill, and beheld before 
he a deep valley, in the midst of 
which another little hill arose; to- 
w ards the top of this last was my 
ermii’s habitation, partly built 
with brick, and partly dug in the 
ground; a little smoke gently as- 
cending towards the top of the 
eminence, serving to mark it for a 
human dwelling, from the dreary 
Waste around; about three yards 
from it, and ‘leaving against the 
little gate of his little garden, ap- 
peared the venerable Sire, who, 
approaching me with courteous but 
feeble steps, a asked me if I had lost 
my way, and offered to set me 
right—I alighted from my horse, 
and attended hit to his cottage; 
elose to which on the left a board 
was fixed withthese lines inscribed: 
I sive you them verbatim & litera- 
rz. 
** Brown Be fs is kill’d, no luck but bad 
for me, 
€* She had no foul to lofe or fave, yet her 
I lov'd to fre; 
% ¢ Each morn the did my humble cot at- 


tend, 
“* She was my kine companion, and my 


, 99 


filent friend. 


‘To the Memory of a Hare, 
killed by Mr. Anson’s hounds 
alter a chace of three hours.’ 


I then entered the old man’s 
dwelling, which was about half 
the size of your inner parlour, and 
in which a little turf on the hearth, 
a Jew religious books, and a mise- 
table bed, were the only objects 
that drew my attention. I nextat- 
tended him somewhat lower down 
the hill, where he showed me a 
cavity neatly bricked by his own 
hands, and of the dimensions-oi a 
human bedy: this, says he, is to 
be my grave, and I have a friend 
whe, i ite survives me, will de- 
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posit my remains here. Last of 
all, I peeped over a broom hed 
into his garden, where the cabbages 
and potatoes would have beeg 
more plentiful if the hares and 
rabbits had been less so. I now 
began to have leisure to contem. 
plate the extraordinary inhabitant 
of these dreary scenes, and found 
him courteous, intelligent, and 
coatented.—I have spent twelve 
years, says he, in this place, in 
which nothing has disturbed my 
religious peacey unless indeed it 
was the death of that hare, which 
visited me constantly with the ut- 
most familiarity, and whose loss 
this noisy cur by my side does but 
ill supply.—I have been asked for 
my beard; but { seek not singu- 
larity for its own sake, and wish 
to dress, as far as I can, like other 
folks ot my age and circumstances, 
I walk three miles to church every 
Sunday, when I am prevented 
neither by illness nor weather; in 
these cases ] serve God at home, 
and can do it as well: I have been 
richer than now, but neither hap- 
pier, nor more independent; as I 
often dine on bread and water, 
sweetened with a little sugar, with 
perfect satistaction.—lI drink beer 
however, and ale too when I can 
get it; and sometimes have brought 
a bottle of it in my hand frova the 
town to my cottage; but there are 
no means of conveying any quan- 
tity hither; and I will not go there 
to seek it. It I quit this retreat, 
I must go intoa w orkhouse, w ‘hich 
I dislike; here | am quite content: 
ed: with what yoy have brought 
me from your charitable female 
friend, I have seventeen shillings 
and have no farther anxiety for the 
winter: once I was here three 


whole days surrounded with snow, 


and unabie to stir five yards from 

my dwelling; but J ‘had. bagon 

which had been sent me +i 2 
frie 
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friend; I had potatoes, and I had 
snow water to drink; and I hada 
mind perfectly at rest. So far for 
the worthy Hermit, about whom 
all I have said is exaétly true, only 
that the real speech was probably 
not worded in the same manner, 
gnd was interrupted by occasional 
questions from me. 





Farther Particulars of the said Her- 
mit. 

I was on a week’s tour, with 
Mr. and Mrs. 4 one of. her 
sisters, and a gentleman, when we 
heard of this curious and venera- 
blecharacter. It wasnear Wolsely- 
bridge, in Staffordshire, and about 
fourteen miles from Mr. —’s, that 
the forest is situated; and though 
my curiosity was much raised by 
the name of a Hermit, I do not 
think I should have gone out of 
my way for farther information 
about him, had I not been stimu- 
lated to it by one of my fair come 
panions, Miss —-—, who being in- 
tormed by the Landlord that the 
parish had withdrawn their weekly 
allowance. to him, in consequence 
ef having builded an ample poor 
house, to which he was at liberty 
to betake himself; and that there- 
fore, his main dependence being 
removed, his situation must be- 





come more precarious, persuaded 


me to rise half an hour before the 
rest of the party, to carry hima 
present from her; in this I readily 
acquiesced, having before felt some 
Gegree of inclination for it, which 
I had suppressed, on finding that 
none of my friends were disposed 
to accompany me, It was not 
without considerable difficulty that 
I traced the solitary to his cave; 
and on leaving him wandered 
about for some time over a most 
desolate country, before I could 
rejoin my companions. Conceive 


: OBober, 1 797. 
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an open country many miles in 
circumference, with numberless 
tracts intersecting one another, all 
leading to widely different places, 
and all equally remarkable; con> 
ceive me also on this heath, on 
which I had never been before, 
in thickest of fogs, and you will 
have some idea of my situation: i 
must own my old friend gave me 
as good a description as he could 
of the road I was to take; but he 
pointed out some objects for direc- 
tion, which I could not sce through 
the mist, as it came on much faster 
after I- had, quitted him; and he 
acknowledged, moreover, that, sel- 
dom leaving his cell, he know 
little of the different paths that 
conduéted to * the busy haunts. of 
men.” It is probably in most cases 
some disgust conceived against 
mankind, arising from the base- 
ness of individuals connected with 
him, that has made the melancholy 
and sentimental hermit forsake the 
cheerful circles of society; and a 
cause of this sort seems to have 
operated very forcibly on the mind 
of the solitary I am describing, 
He, in the early part of life, (he 
is now seventy-three) received a 
brother into his house, who, after 
having wasted Ais substance in riot~ 
ous living, was gteatly distressed, 
and who requited his hospitality 
by debauching his wife; he then 
sold a small freehold, and wander- 
ed about the country for several 
years after the death of his un- 
faithful partner,—He married a 
second time; it was to a widew, 
aud she behaved welltohim; when 
she died, he betook himself to his 
old trade of a bricklayer, and— 
but whither am I gomg!. this her- 
mit of mine has already filled too 
many pages to my correspondents 
let me call another cause. 
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ON THE OPERATION OF MANURES. 
[From the Monthly Magazine. ] 


T is well known, that vegetable 
I and animal manures will not 
contribute tathe growth of plants, 
untilthey become putrid; in which 
state they yield the phlogistic prin- 
ciple, and are more or less valua- 
ble and efficacious, in proportion 
to the quantity of phlogiston they 
contain. 

It is for this reason that animal 
substances, which possess the phlo- 
gistic principle in greater abun- 
dance than vegetables, are better 
manures. 

Allalkaline and absorbent earths 
are generally considered as ma- 
nures; but their action, in pro- 
moting the growth of plants, is 
very duferent from putrid vegeta- 
ble and animal substances. 

Eveiy alkaline, or absorbent 
earth, attracts an acid in propor- 
tion to its strength. When these 
earths are perfectly uncombined, 
they are caustic; but when satu- 
rated with fixed air, they become 
quite mild.—Fixed air is strongly 
attracted by all absorbents, and is 
an acid, the qualities of which are 
totally different from all others; 
when combined with absorbents, 
it becomes neutral. 

Dr. Priestley hath shewn,. that 
vegetables contain a large propor- 
tion of nitrous air, which ts a, mo- 
dification. of nitrous acid: and he 
has also proved, that animal sub- 
stances (the fat excepted,) contain 
none of this nitrous air; but that 
in them a portion of fixed and in- 
flammable air is found. 

Vegetable acid is a powerful 
antiseptic, and must be expelled 
before the substances that contain 
it can become putrid. The effect, 
therefore, of an addition of alka- 
line substance, or absorbent earth, 
to a mass of vegetable matter, is 


that of uniting with this nitrous 
air, which counteraets the prutres- 
cent tendency of the vegetable 
substance; and when, by this 
union, the acid is thus extra¢ted. 
by these absorbents, putrefaGion 
immediately takes place. 

Pulverised limestone, without 
any Calcimation, is found to bea 
good manure, though less quick 
in its operation than. when calcin-~ 
ed; and ts also, by its weight, in 
proportion to its bulk, liable to 
be lost sooner, especially where 
they practise deep ploughing. 

There is great risque in iaying 
much lime on fallowed lands, 
where there is no vegetable sub- 
stance for it to aét upon, and ac- 
quire a certain degree of saturation 
before the seed is sown; yet a small 
quantity will quicken and pro- 
mote the growth of the seed. 

Pulverisation increases fertility 
by increasing the surface to which 
nutritive principles in the air may 
more easily attach themselves. 

The ditferent species of manure 
contribute to the fertilizing of 
land, only in proportion as they 
introduce into it a quantity of 
spongy powder, oleaginous parti+ 
cles, or active salt. 

The quantity of nutriment which 
a plant derives from the earth, is 
in proportion to the number and 
magnitude of its leaves. The 
smaller and fewer these are, the 
less nourishment is drawn. 

The nutrition of vegetables is 
likewise mostly effeéted immedi- 
ately by the leaves, which are the 
lungs of the plant. They not only 
serve for raising the sap, concott- 
ing it, and discharging its super- 
fluity, but are also a kind of roots, 
filled with delicately fine tubular 
vessels, that pump the juices es 
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‘fhe air, and transmit them to the 
neighbouring parts. 

It is a vulgar error, to suppose, 
that mosses impoverish land. It is 
true, that loving cold and mois- 
ture, it grows on poor wet lands; 
and because such land, in that state, 
bears little else, it has been sup- 
posed, that moss renders it barren: 
—but the reverse is true. The 
roots of moss seldom penetrate 
more than half an inch in depth, 
and therefore can draw little from 
the soil.. Take away the moss, 
and instead of having more, there 
will be less grass. “I'he only way 
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to improve such land, is effectually 
to drain it, previous to its being 
manured: grass will then increase, 
and the moss disappear. Few, if 
any, mosses are eaten by cattle. 
For such lands as these, when 
broken up, Patney barley is pre- 
ferable to any other: for it appears, 
by a paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions, for the year 1678, 
that this species of barley was re- 
commended to the Royal Society, 
as being most proper for coid 
countries, on account of its ripen- 
ing within nine or ten weeks after 
it was sown. 





STATE OF CHEMISTRY IN GERMANY. 


{From the fame. ] 


N intire revolution in the sys- 

tem of chemistry has heen re- 

cently effectedin Germany. The 

existence of the doctrine of phlo- 

giston, with.certain qualifications, 

-has still, however, afew partizans 

remaining : Gren, ascholar of con- 

-siderable repute, although too te- 

nacious of his opinion, Westrumb, 
Gmelin, and Creil. 

Trommsdorf, who is a convert 
to the new doétrine, still adheres 
to some remains of the ancient 
system. Gottling has promulged 
a new hypothesis, which he is 
eager to appear the champion of. 
With regard to the junior chemists 
of that nation, Scherer de Jena as 
the most promising: he is a. man 
of extensive talent, an excellent 
experimenter, and zealously at- 
tached to the French chemistry. 
Were it not for the res angusta 
domi, we might expect, from his 
researches, the most important new 
discoveries in the science. 

Professor Mayer, at Erlang, shines 
equally as a mathematician, a na- 
tural philosopher, and a chemist.— 
Hermbstadt is a strenuous advo- 
éate for the new doétrine, 


The German chemists, Weig- 
lieb, Richter, Leonardi, and the 
rest above-mentioned, &c. in at- 
tempting to combine the new 
theory with the existence of phlo- 
giston in combustible bodies, ad- 
mit the general principle, t r 
with its consequences, All they 
aim at is to rescue themselves 
from the pretended disgrace of a 
complete defeat. Those who still 
maintain the existence of this agent, 
consider it as the basis of light, er 
as light extinguished. This basis, 
stored up in abundance, in inflam- 
mable substances, when it meets 
and combines with heat, consti- 
tutes luminous fire; thus account- 
ing for the fact, of combustible 
bodies requiring a certain degree 
of heat, in order ,to catch fire. 

These are restrictions which some 
of the German chemists lay down; 
with the exception, however, of 
these, they have all adopted the 
new doctrine. Van-Monshas been 
chiefly instrumental in effecting 
their conversion; having plainly 
demonstrated the presence of the 
oxygen, in the oxyde of mercury, 
made red-hot by hire. 

When, 
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When it is represented that 
Gren, Westrumb,. Gmelin, and 
Crell, maintain, paftially, the exist- 
ence of phlogiston, it is not meant 
to assert, that they still profess the 
principles of Stahl’s theory. A 
late publication of Gren, who is 
a profound naturalist, mathemati- 
cian, and geometrician, as well as 
chemist, is entitled, “* Zhe Founda- 
tions of the New Chemistry,” and 
agrees precisely with the principles 
of the French doétrine. In his 
Manual of Chemistry, reprinted two 
years ago, he represented the theory 
of oxygene, in parallel with that of 
phlogiston. He,had done nearly 
the same thing, the year before, in 
the second edition of his “ Foan- 
dations of Physics.’ A third edi- 
tion of that work has been just 
printed, in which he explicates the 
phenomena of the science, after 
the system of Lavoisier. His Your- 
nal of Physics, of which seven vo- 
lumes have been published, has 
always admitted, indiscriminately, 
the articles for and against both 
theories. Gmelin devotes his whole 
attention to historical and techni- 
cai chemistry. In the second edi- 
tion of his Manual of Chemistry 
afjplied to the Arts, just finished, he 
has given the theory according to 
the ancient principles. His Zuiro- 
duttion to General Chemistry tur- 
nishes an account of the state and 
progress of the science, in both 
theories. 





Westrumb is a practitioner of 
technical chemistry, extremely well 
versed in the art. His writings 
on pharmacy evince equally the 
man of reflection ina science where 
it cannot be denied, that every 
thing still remains to be done. In 
both these pursuits, he judiciously 
neglects reasoning for facts. 

Crell is the editor of the Annals 
of Chemistry, an invaluable collec- 
tion, which has, in faét, given the 
grand impulse to the prevailing 
study of chemistry in Germany. 
In this work, the editor expresses 
faithfully the very language as wal 
as opinions, of the authors. He 
makes some hesitation, however, 
to adopt the new principles; but, 
at his age, perhaps, it is difficult to 
renounce long entertained ideas. 
Crell hasalso some correspondents, 
&c. (whom it is his interest to 
keep on good terms with) among 
the disciples of Stahl. 

Girtanner, another eminent che- 
mist, maintains, that phosphorus 
is compounded of azote and hydro- 
gene; that it contains in it more or 
less of carbone, a principle which, 
however, does not enter into its 
composition; that it may shine m 
azotic gas and’ carbonic acid by 
means of the water contained in 
those gases; and that it is capable 
of decomposition, inasmuch as @ 
hydrogenous phosphorated gas may 
be procured from it im exper 
ments. 
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Character and Deportment of a Female Half-Savage of the Cape of Good 





Hope. 


[From Vaillant’s Travels in Aftica.} 


OTH from her natural dispo- 
sition, and the mode of life 

she had embraced, this woman ap- 
peared to be perfectly happy. Her 
days were spent in frolic and mer- 
riment. She was above all ex- 
tremely curious. My waggonsand 


equipage so occupied her attention, 
that she was con inually examining 
them. I had not a piece of furni- 


ture or a single implement of which 
she would not know the name and 
the use. To please her, I was 
obliged to open and empty all my 

» boxes; 
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foxes; and she suffered not the 
least bundle or the smallest drawer 
to escape. 

Respecting myself, also, she was 
inexhaustible in her questions; 
and frequently put to me such sim- 
ple and frank ones, as almost to 
render me curious in my turn. 
My beard, which as yet was not 
very large, was a subject of singu- 
laramusement ; she handled it with- 
out ceremony, toyed with me in 
alt ways, and told me, that in her 
eyes 1 was handsomer than the 
handsomest Hottentot, I thought 
her also very well for the place 
where we were, and indeed. she 
was the Venus of the country. 
The scantiness of her attire left 
great part of her charms exposed 
to view; but she thought no more 
of indelicacy in exhibiting, than of 
modesty in concealing them. A 
man of less temperance wauld have 
had no favour to ask, and no denial 
to fear. 

Meanwhile it appeared strange 
tome, that being descended from 
a white parent, and having it in 
her power to live among whites, 
and settle herself in a habitation 
like her father’s, she should re- 
nounce such an advantage. This 
remark I made to her, and asked 
what motive she had for preferring 
the wandering life of the Hotten- 
tots, and adopting a castle less re- 
spectable than that in which she 
wasborn. Her answer astonished 
me. It was rational, and appear- 
ed to originate from a sort of na- 
tive philosophy which I certainly 
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did not expect to find in so giddy 
and volatile a head. 

“ Itis true, [ am the daughter 
of a white man,” said she, * but 
my mother is a Hottentot. Thus 
allied by birth to two different 
races, | had to choose with which 
of them I would live. You know 
the profound contempt which the 
whites entertain for the blacks, 
and even for those of a mixed 
breed like myself. Tosettle among 
them was to expose myself to daily 
disgrace and attronts, or to be re- 
duced to live alone, solitary and 
unhappy; while among the Hot- 
tentots [ was sure of finding a wel- 
come, and of being treated with 
friendship and esteem. What, let 
me ask, would you have done in 
my place? For my part, between 
certain friends, and undoubted 
enemies, [ saw no room to hesi- 
tate. I preferred happiness to 
pride. Among your planters I 
should have been overwhelmed 
with humiliations; among those 
of my mother’s complexion I am 
happy. Esteemed and respected, 
and perfectly free, 1 am in want 
of nothing. Elsewhere { should 
shed torrents perhaps of tears: 
here I laugh all the day long; and 
you may judge from my disposi- 
tion whether I am content.” 

Thus sagaciously did my pretty 
mulatto reason; and if her playful- 
ness and frivolity sometimes teazed 
me, to balance the account I was 
frequently astonished at her good 
sense. 





SUNDER? Ss 


Narrative of Mrs. Dhelson, a Widew Lady, as related by herself. 
{From the Edinburgh Magazine. ] 


Y parents, though not weal- 

thy, were honest and indus- 
trious.—They kept a small inn 
in the immediate neighbourhood 
Where many a wearied traveller 
found repose and comfort, and the 


intimate friend ever experienced 
unbounded hospitality. Ata very 
early age I had the irreparable mis- 
fortune to lose a most valuable mo- 
ther, from whose death I may well 
date the commencement of my 

nunierous 
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numerous trials in this uncertain 
andtransitory life. My father was 
naturally of a volatile dis sposition, 
and, like most of people in his way, 
too frequently drowned wo Idi 
save in that which, in my opinion, 
is falsely termed the Cur oF So- 
erakity. Scarcely had he depo- 
sited the remains of his 
ble companion in the silent grave, 
ere he found the consequences oj 
his imprudence and irregularities 
crowd upon him 1SO pressing rly, asta 

hreaten nothing short of tnevi table 
ruin to himself and family. At this 
period it was found indispensibly 
necessary to make some frugal 
domestic arrangements, witha view 
of paving the way tow ards a ligui- 
dation of my father’s debts: our 
family consisted of my father, a 
son, and three daughters, of whom 
# am the youngest; my eldest 
sister, a very rational sort of girl, 
and then about 15 vears of age, 
suggested, that two of us should re- 
main at home to sup} ly the place 
of domestics, and the other should 
be sent to the neight bouring town 
to attend the schools; so as one of 
us, at least, might have a fair op- 
portunity of getting forward in the 
world. This plan was by my fa- 
ther highly approved of, and it was 
agreed.to give sme that preference, 
¥ accordingly was sent to Perth 
{properly St. Johnstown) to attend 
various branches of education, and 
boarded in the house of a person 
én the same line with my father, 
where, for upwards of three years, 
J constantly resided, much to my 
satisfa@ion. 

Mrs. Sempille, the mistress of 
the family, was a striking instance 
of the caprice of Fortune, in often 
placing maukind in situations in- 
consistent with their abilities and 
nature,—sprung froma respectable 
set of relatives, she had received an 
‘extensive and regular education in 


inestiinNa.- 
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one of the most polite seminaries 
in the country at that time,—and 
blessed with many great natural 
endowmenis, she ‘had made the 
most of such an opportunity of im. 
pone nent :——her person, though 
smiail, was strikingly handsome,— 
her manners yne ommonly enyag. 
ing, and her conversation was ubie 
rT rmily calculated to pleas e and 
edify: in short, she was ia every 
respect, a sen and as ar by. vou 
wil readilv suppose, made but an 
indifferent iankebpe's wife: aca 

acity to which the whim of an 
old aunt had foolishly con signed 
her. The amiable Mrs. Sem ipille 
devoted most of her time to the 
improvement of ber children, a 
task to which she was completely 
adequate, and of her laudable ex. 
ertions { had the happiness at all 
times to participate,—a blessing { 
shall ever moszthank{ully acknowe 
ledge, a as having ereatly assisted me 
in surmounting those difhculties 
which it has been my lot to en- 
counter. 

The unrelenting hand of Death 
tore from me this most precious 
friend about three years after m 
return to my father’s house, an 
till that event, J may safely say 
that the want of a mother was iy 
me imaginary. 

After recovering, in some de- 
gree, the shock which her death had 
given me, I got into a post-chaise 
and hastened to her house, where 
{ found myself just in time to get 
the last sight of my dear departed 
friend: alas! there ina room whe 
we had often a many an agree- 
able hour, did I gaze on the clay- 
cold corpse of this most amiable 
woman, stretched in the dismal 
casement, and surrounded. by her 
infant family, (most of them too 
young to estimate their loss,) whilst 
the indifferent undertaker, a few 


minutes after my arrival, delibe- 
rately 
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Narrative of Mrs. D 
rately s shut her up from human eves 
But my friend is in hea- 
ven, and by her tenets, be it my 
constant endeavour to join her in 
eternal felicity. “hey who have 

It the severe pressure of g1 ‘ief ari- 
sing from the loss of a ‘valuable 
and confidential friend, will not be 
surprised that such an occurrence 
should operate very forcibly upon 
the spirits of a young, helpless girl, 
whose heart was, a and, 1 trust, is 
gill, not invulnerable to the emo- 
tions of tenderness and sympathy. 
My father’s circumstances had 
coal become desperate, and his 
wife, for he had again married, al- 
ledging, that he had rather con- 
cealed his embarrassments from 
her before their union, became 
fretful and passionate, rendering all 
ground her very unhappy; we 
were also frequently distressed by 
the harsh and cruel measures of 
rigorous creditors, who would take 
nothing bat shziv money. Over- 
whelmed with a complication of 
domestic grievances, | knew not 
what tv do—my spirits failed me, 
and despondency was the conse- 
gnence—shunning all society, my 
only consolation was ta wander in 
solitude upon the banks of the 
Leven, where often—-ves—I con- 
fess it, often did 1 think of phing- 
ing headlong i into the water, and 
terminating a truly miserable exist- 
ence:—but Fate reserved me for 
jurther troubles, as will appear in 
the sequel. 

{t is justly remarked by the im- 
mortal Kaimes, that Grief is 
most favorable to the soft impres- 
sions of Love.” My two sisters, 
from the best of motives, contrived 
one evening to force me into com- 
pany, by inviting a few cheerful 
acquaintances to tea and supper; 
amongst the number came a yoi ung 
man named Dholsun, then on a visit 
a relation of his own residing in 
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our village, a who, as I atter- 
wards lednt, had ofien expressed 
a Wish gf he introduced to our 
family, with a view of becoming 
acqua sinted with me, so as he 
might, if possible, discover the 
cause Of my extreme melancholy. 
It seemed to have been a concerted 
plan by the rest of the company, 
that Daolson and F should sit next 
each other throughout the evening, 
and we accordingly did'so. Hhis 
manner was truly insinuating, and, 
torgive me, Gentlemen, I never 
yet saw a man more generally en- 
gaging: we entered into conver- 
sation together, in which he dis¢ 
played so much genuine sense and 

virtue, and at the same time seemed 
to take suchan interest in my uneae 
siness, that I felt myself considera- 
bly relieved by his sympathy, and 
readily complied with what he ars 
dently intreated—a permission to 
repeat his visits during his stay at 
K-——+ss. This privilege he did 
not fail to avail hinwselt of next 
forenoon, and, without troubling 
the company with all the trifling 
formalities of courtship, in four 
months we were married, and my 
dear Dholson made happy. 

But the variods occurrences im 
life daily prove the instability of 
human happiness in this world 
of uncertainty. Charles Dholson 
was the son of a respeftable mer- 
chant in one of the principal towns 
in Scotland. His father died about 
two years befor our acguamtance, 
and had left him: £ 6966. of patri- 
mony: This sum, by the advice of 
his friends, he had lodged witha 
banking establishment in the west 
country, (the firm of which may 
well be remembered by many still 
in life) and in eight months atter 
our marriage, that establishinent 
went to wreck, by which we, like 
many others, were deprived of 
every shilling on earth. He sem 
this 
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this severe stroke of adversity with 
manly foritude, and, beiag unable 
to obtain any comfortable appoint- 
meat at hone, gladly accepted of 
a pursership oa baard an India- 
man, ' 

Of all the consequences attend- 
ing poverty, surely that of being 
dragged away trem all friends and 
reiatives, is the most distressing. 
} was, at that time, much in-want 
of ay husband’s protection; but 
the ship was immediately to sail, 
and he was obliged to go, for, alas! 
there was no alternative. , 

That trying day of our separa- 
tion, (well may J remember it) my 
good father had invited a few 
‘triends to pass the afternoon, in 
order to soften, as much as possi- 
bie, the ceremony of our farewell. 
Mr. Dholson bore himself upon the 
oscasion with uncommon gaiety. 
The time of parting soon, too 
soon, arrived; the chaise drove up 
to the door, and not a moment was 
to be lost; my heart was too full 
to permit of articulation, whilst he, 
as I sat, supported by my sisters, 
approached me with a breast full 
of anguish, and clasping me in his 
arms, could only utter,—* Fare- 
well, my dearest Celia, I leave you, 
my love, to the generosity of your 
friends, and the prote¢tion of the 
Almighty Gog,” Upon. saying 
this he few from my embrace, and 
I saw him nomore. -Jt was in the 
bleak and dreary month of No- 
vember that my dear husband leit 
mein the pursuit of fickle For- 
sune, and three weeks had scarcely 
elapsed trom the date of his depar- 
ture, betore he sailed for India. 
About four months after, | was 
much relieved by a letter he sent 
me trom the Cape, replete with 
tenderness aid affection, Ihe was 
on the best terms with the captain 
and the: officers—agyeed pertecily 
with being on shipboard, and had 


nothing to make him uneasy, bys 
being absent from his dearest Celia, 
who, he trusted, was by that time 
happy with a pledge of our mutual} 
ove. Itwasso. A month before 
the receipt of my husband’s letter, 
1 was delivered of a son, the very 
picture of his father, and who now 
comforts and chiefly supports his 
mother in the vale of life. For 
ten long months more I heard no. 
thing further of my dear Dholson, 
and had nearly fallen a viétim to 
extreme anxiety, when my sister 
Isabella came one evening running 
into my apartment, and presented 
me with a letter from the partner 
of my heart, Jt contained a suc. 
cinct account of all his proceedings 
since his last writing me, and ac. 
quainted me. of his settlement in 
the vicinity of Fort St. George, ia 
a lucrative employment; and as 
hjs remaining in India for some 
years was now a matter of certain- 
ty, his greatest wish on earth was 
to be blessed with the presence of 
his Celia and her infant, if still in 
life: a bill for £ 400. was inclosed 
in his letter to bear our expences, 
and he concluded with an earnest 
entreaty that 1 should lose no time 
in hastening to his impatient arms. 

From the moment J gave my 
hand to Mr, Dholson, I knew no 
other happiness than promoting 
his, and so great was my anxiety 
to comply with the wishes of a be- 
loved husband, that in ten days 
from the receipt of his'letter, I left 
my father’s house—all friends and 
favorites at home, to undertake a 
long and hazardous voyage across 
the immense Pacific oceaii. 

With a maid to attend myself and 
infant, I accordingly embarkedon 
beard the Romney, a pretty little 
vessel then lying in the Downs, and 
taken up by the Indian Company 
to carry out some stores to bural, 
We were eight days in clearing the 

British 
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British channel,and tor nine weeks 
longer enjoyed a pleasant and pros- 

rous gale. The weather about 
this time became rather unsettled 
and squally, and the vessel had for 
some days past laboured much 
from the great swell in the sea. 
One night when the captain and 
his mate, with myself and maid- 
servant, sat chatting in the main 
cabin after supper, the officer of 
the watch called hastily down to 
Captain Danviers, (for that was 
his name,) to jump up instantly on 
deck, and he had scarcely got up 
when I heard him stamp with his 
foot, and vociferately exclaim,— 
“ God have mercy on us, we’re 
all gone.” The alarm was soon 
given to the whole ship’s company, 
andall was in a moment hurry and 
confusion ; every one too anxious 
about his own safety to regard that 
of his neighbour. 1 fiew out of 
the cabin with my child in my 
wins, and my maid followed me; 
but by the time we got to the quar- 
ter-deck, two boats had been hoist- 
ed. out; one of them sunk a few 
yards from the vessei’s side, being 
overloaded, and every soul on board 
of it perished; the other got clear 
off, but it is highly probable they 
who were in it must also have pe- 
rished, as I have never since heard 
of their reaching land, All that 
remained now on board was the 
¢aptain, myself, my child and maid, 
and two of the crew, one of whom, 
in attempting to get down between 
the decks to recover, if possible, 
some provisions, never again ap- 
peared; the other was so terrified 
at his approaching fate, that he be- 
caine quite mad, and so extremely 
Outrageous, as to force the captain 
tothrow himoverbogrd. I should 


have told you, that the cause of 

ail the alarm was, the vessel having 

Sprung a leak, which was unfor- 

funately not discovered until be- 
Ogfeber, 1797. 
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yond the power of human effor 
to save her. We had now been 
about three hours standing trem- 
bling on the quarter-deck, * mi- 
serable wretches in a storm, whom 
every moment the greedy deep was 
waiting to devour,” when the cap- 
tain suggested, that in order to keep 
ourselves as dry from the lasbin 
of the sea as possible, we shoul 
endeavour to get up into the ship’s 
maintop; this at first appeared to 
me quite impracticable, but “* Abse 
springs eternal in the human 
breast,” and often, in the most pes 
rilous situations, assists us in overs 
coming difficulties which, at other 
times, would appear unsurmounty 
able. The most distant prospect 
of saving the life of my dear babe 
set aside irom me every considera» 
tion of danger.—After reaching, 
with, you may be sure, extreme 
difficulty, the top, I entreated the 
captain to get up, if possible, my 
poor maid, who, with a wishful 
look towards me, stood trembling 
on the deck, paisied with terror 
and dismay. He accordingly made 
the aticmpt, and had got up nearly 
halt way, when, by part. of the 
cordage breaking, both fell head- 
long down into the bottomless 
ocean; the girl I never again saw, 
but poor Capt. Danviers, shocking 
to relate, had his brains knocked 
out against the gunwale, and bis 
lifeless body lay: floating on the 
surface of the .water. Already 
overcome by fatigue, and at so 
dreadful a scene ot death, petrified 
with fear, I sunk into a swoon.—- 
How long 1 continued in that state 
it is impossible for me to say with 
accuracy, but it must have been 
considerable, as upon recovering 
my senses, day seemed to be con- 
firmed; the sun was breaking thro’ 
the hazy horizon, and the contend 
ing clements were greatly -recon- 
ciied; I found myself lying on my 
G , backy. 
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helpless’mother’s neck. Ia a few 
minutes heawakened, and I eagerly 
searched my pockets for something 
to comfort him,—in the midst of 
the watery waste—far removed 
from the eye of Pity, and the assist- 
ing hand of Consolation,—every 
moment expecting inevitable de- 
struction; in such a dreadful state 
of wretchedness, all I could com- 
mand in the world to appease the 
calls of nature in myself and in- 
fant was,—a single sugar biscuit, 
which, by chance, happened to 
be in my pocket, but even shat was 
a precious morsel. 

Tortured with anxiety and pain, 
and almost distraéted with the 
thoughts of my dismal situation, 
I started upon my legs, and soli- 
citously .wandering with my eyes 
alongst the inexiaustible expanse 
of water. which surrounded me, 
there appeared to my view, at an 
immense distance, something like 
unto the spire of a church: it was 
some time before I could believe 
it more than the eifects of a de- 
ranged imagination, but it gra- 
duaily became more distinét, and, 
at last, fairly proved to be, O hea- 
ven! what a joyful sight!—a ship! 
—destined by the kind and ail- 
powerful handvof Providence, to 
the relief of a wretched mother and 
her harmless infant. Almost fran- 





Anecdote of Doéor South. 


back, with my head resting on the 
netting of the top, and my dear 
boy, unconscious of his danger, lay 
sound asleep upon my breast, with 
his ‘little arms entwined about his 


tic with joy at the appearance of 
being saved from the jaws of Death, 
I hastily tore off my wrapper, and 
contrived to hoist it up as a signal. 
of my distress; it had the wished- 
for effect, the propitious bark 
crowded all sai! towards me, and 
in three hours after, E and my child 
were kindly received on board the 
St. Antonio, a Spanish trader, 
bound, from what I could learn, 
for Maniila. We had scarcely 
sailed two hours trom the Rom- 
ney, when she totally disappeared. 
F recounted to the Spanish captain 
the particulars of myshistory, and, 
in return, the generous Castilian 
treated me with the utmost tender- 
ness and humanity. All my wants 
within his reach were hastily sup- 
plied; he steered many leagues out 
of his course to land me atthe Cape, 
and, upon ourarrivalthere, secured 
ine proper lodgings, leaving me 
wherewithall to support myself uns 
til an opportunity should occur of 
prosecuting my voyage to India. 
I repeatedly intreated this worthy 
man to give me his address, so as 
it might be in my power to repay, 
in some degree, his services, but 
he wanted no requittal, and at last 
told me to forbear further inquiry, 
as he was upon a secret expedi- 
tion, the success of which much 
depended upon his being unknown 
in that part of the world. My 
stay at the Cape was much longet 
than i could have wished. 
(To be continued.) 
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ANECDOTE OF DOCTOR SOUTH. 


OCTOR SOUTH, one of 

the chaplains of Charles the 
Second, preaching on a certain day 
before the court, which was com- 
posed of the most profligate and 
dissipated men in the nation, per- 
ceived in the middlerof his dis- 
course, that sleep had gradually ta- 
ken possession of his hearers. The 


doctor inamediately stopped short, 





and changing lis tone of voice, 
called out to Lord Lauderdale three 
times. His Lordship standing up, 
“¢ My Lord,” says South, with great 
composure, * I am sorry to inter 
rupt your repose, but I must beg of 
you that you will not snore quite 
so loud, lest you awaken his Ma _ 
jesty.”” ae 
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~ “Tn airing your sheets, Sir, my wife is no sloven, 
_. “And your bed is immediately —over my Oven,” 



































SELECTED POETRY. 





LGDGINGS FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN—A TALE. 
[From Colman’s * My Night Gown and Slippers."} 


HO has e’er been in London, that overgrdwn place, 
Has seen ** Lodgings to let’’ stare him full in the face: 

Some are good, and let dearly; while some, ’tis well known, 
Are so dear, and so bad, they are best let alone. ie | 

. Derry down. Hb) iM 
Will Waddie, whose temper was studious and lonely, 
Hired lodgings that took Single Gentlemen only : 
But Will was so fat he appeared like a ton, 
Or like two Single Gentlemen roll’d into One. 


He enter’d his rooms; and to bed he retreated, 

But all the night long he felt fever’d and heated ; 
And, though heavy to weigh, as ascore of fat sheep, 
He was not, by any means, heavy to sleep. 


Next night ’twas the same; aad the next; and the next; - 
He perspir’d like an ox; he was nervous, and vex’d; 
Week pass’d after week; till, by weekly succession, 

His weakly condition was past all expression. 


In six months, his acquaintance began much te doubt him; 
For his skin, “ like a lady’s loose gown,” hung about hint: 
He sent for a Doctor; and cried, like a ninny, 
“ T have lost many pounds—make me well, there’s a guigea.”. 

' yP ’ Syara. 


‘The Doctor look’d wise—*“ A slow fever,”’ he said: i ok 
Prescribed sudorificks,—and going to bed. 

*¢ Sudorificks in bed!” exclaimed Will, “ are humbugs;” 

“+ I’ve enough of them there, without paying for drugs.” . . 


Will kick’d out the Do&or:—but when ill indeed, 
E’en dismissing the Dottor don’t always succeed; 
So, calling his host,—he said,—* Sir, do you know, 
“‘7’m the fat Single'Gertleman, six months ago?” 


“ Look’e, landlord, I think,” argued Will with a grin, 

“ That with honest intentions you first took me in ; 

“ But from the first night—and to say it I’m bold, 
 Dve been.sodamn’d hot, that I’m sure I caught cold.” 


‘Quoth the landlord—* Till now I ne’er had a dispute; yet 
“* lve let lodgings ten years; 1’ma Baker to boot; 
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- “ Fhe Oven!!!” says Will——says the host; “Why this 2 
* In that excellent bed died slice, people of ‘eatibon et 
Why so crusty, ‘good Sir?”—* Zounds!” cries Will in a taking, 

~~ Who wouldn’t be crusty with half a vear’s baking?” , 
Will paid for his rooms—Cried the host with a sneer, 

“ Well, I see you've been going away half a year.” 
** Friend, we can’t well agree—yet no quarrel,” Will saids 
“ For one man may die where another makes bread.” 





THE SEA-BOY. 


[From Harrop’s Poems.} 


ULL many a time and oft 
Tie sea-boy sits aloft, 

And cheerly whistles in the main-top shrouds; 
Through lubbers-iole he thoughtless creeps, 
Aad soundly ’midst the tackling sleeps, 

High rais’d amidst the mischief-pregnant ¢louds ! 


His bosom’s free from Terror’s sigh, 
Tuough round him forked lightnings fly, 
And ragliig billows rock him in their foam! 
He hears loud peals of thunder roar 
Unnonc’d; for he thinks no more 
Than that the gale will kindly waft him home! 


He thinks not of the raging wind, 
But only those he’s left behind, 

Whose bosoms feel the throbs of anxious care: 
He, lull’d by hope to fearless ease, 
Undaunted plouglis the stormy seas, 
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And sings of Kate, nis lov’d and absent fair. 
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Rytcanp, (Vermont) Sept. 4. 


"Nethe month of Auguft iat, Mr. Ste-- 


phen Smith, fon of Mr. Solomon 
Smith, of this place, in attempting to 
wade the river MifGique,. (which he had 
waded fundry times besore) but not being 
thoroughly acquainted, unfortunately 
went into a deep hole, and immeciately 
funk ; he Was difcovered by a boy, and the 
neighbours were alarmed, It was about 
15 or 20 minutes before he was taken 
out of the water; a phyfician was imme- 
diately fent for, (che neareft be:rg about 
ten miles) and every means ufed to re- 


ilove life; but no vifible fymptoms ape - 


peeied*tntil upwards of ap hour and an 


OCCURRENCES. 


a 


half, when the firft fymptoms of re-anie 
mation appeared, and by vigilant exer- 
tions he was again reftored, and is now 
in perfe&t health. 1 have converied with 
Mr. Smith: he informs me, that he to- 
tally loft ail recollection for abovt fours 
teen hours. He doth not even recolie& 
his going into the river: the laft he ree 
colie@ts 3s his being at Mr. Royce’s, near 
the river, about eleven in the morning, 
and his coming to himfelf about ‘one at 
night; he has not the leaft recolleéion 
of any fenfible pain or uncafy fenfstion 
dering that interval, nor even after he 


came to himfelf, excepta weaknefsand 


flight pain in his fides 
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Bd defizable objeG into complete eFedt. 


‘Araany, Sépte29. On Tuefday laft, 
his Excetlency Governor fay, and family, 
arrived in this city. His Exceilency has 
taken the manfion-houfe of Mr. J. Caid- 
well, ficuate in State ftreet. 

The Commitioners appointed to hold 
atreaty with the Indian tribes of the Six 
Nations, ta wit, Gen. Shepherd, of Maf- 
fachufetts, Col. Wadfworth, of Connec- 
ticat, and Mr. Bavrard, of New-York, 
having met the Indians in council, at the 
Big Tree, on the Genefee river, and af. 
feted the obje& of their comm fiion, 
which, we learn, was the extinguifhment 
of the Indian title to a large traét of 
country within the Maffachufetts pre- 
emption—returned through this city, the 
prefent week, on the way to their re- 
fective homes. 

Particulars we have not obtained. It 
is faid, the confideration for which the 
Indians have relinquithed their title to 
the above tract, is 100 000 dollars, and 
that it is ftipulated, th:s money fhall 
be placed uncer the direétion of the 
Prefident of the United States, and the 
jntereft annually paid to the faid tribes. 

Wincuestea, O&, 6. By a gentie- 
man immediately from Frederick-town, 
we learn, that about three o'clock on 
Sunday morning laft, an elegant and 
tommodious barn, belonging to Mr. 
Ritchie, colleGtor of the revenue, in the 
vicinity of the town, was difcovered to 
be in flames, and that while Mr. Ritchie 
and his family were endeavouring, with 
many others, to ftop the progrefs of the 
devouring element, a gang of thieves 
entered his dwelling, broke open his defk, 
and carried away ell the cath contained 
therein, to a very confiderable amount. 
There exifts but little doubt that the 
villains who robbed the hovfe alfo fet 
fire to the barn, the better to accomplith 
their diabolical defigns. 

Lansinespurcu, O&, 10. On Sa- 
turday evening lait, agreeable to requet 
in our lait paper, a number ot refpeétable 
citizens of this place aflembled at Mr. 
Jacob's Hotel, where was prefented to 
them a very accurate draught and parti- 
cular furvey of the Hudion, from this 
placeto Troy, defcribing the rocks, thoals, 
iflands, &c. and on mature deliberation 
it was agreed, that effeéting the com- 
plete navigation of the river to this place, 
for vefleis of 80 tons berthen, is pradti- 
table. 

A Committee of nine perfons were then 
thofen for the purpofe of making fuch 
Forther, enquiry: in the premifes 2s they 

all think neceffary, to carry that great 
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New-Lowpen, O18. “Daring a 
thunder florm, which patied over this 
ciry on Surday evening laft, the wind 
biew for about feven minutes, with a vie 
olence which has feidom been capernenced 
in this vicinity. A new dweiling houte, 
partly covered, belonging to the wicow 
of Mr. Jabez Miner ; about fifty fathom 
length of Mr. fames Tiiley’s rope- walk, 
and a large barn, the property of Capt. 
Daniel Trueman’s widow, were blown 
down; the dweiling-houfe of Mr. Sa- 
muel Coit was partly unroofed; and 
forae other buildings received trifling da- 
mage. The thipping in the harbour re 
ceived no injury of confequence, the 
wind bearing about W. 

At Lyme, we hear the dwelling-hovfe 
of Mr. Stephen Smith was completely 
unroofed, and two barns, his property, 
intirely demolithed, and 20 tons of hay, 
and fome grain, which they contained, 
diffipated ; and his orchard torn to pieces. 
Many ftacks of hay, in different parts of 
that town, were blown off; and fine 
groves of wood levelled to the ground. 

The wind-mill at Stonington-Point, 
was at the fame time blown down. 

The fteeple of the meeting-houfe at 
Eaft-Haven was blown downg and «@ 
great number of ftacks of hay. At Gro-~ 
ton, great devaftation was made among 
the hay ftacks ana fences. 


On Thurfday !aft casme'on before the - 


Hon. Superior Court, the trial of Lue 
cretia Melony, for an incendiary attempt, 
in March lait, on the dweliing houfe be« 
longing to the Epifcopal Society in thie 


city. After a lengthy and Re 
ing the jury retired, and, in a tni+ 








The Court fentenced her to go 
prifonment. # ese 4 

Boston, O&. 27. On Saturday laff, at 
15 minutes paft M. the frigate Conttits- 
tion was launched into the aejacentele« 
ment, on which the now rides an elegant 
and fuperb fpecimen of American naval 
archite@ture, combining the unity of 
wifdom, ftrength, and beauty. ; 

On afignal being given fram on board, 
her ordnance, on fhorey announced to 
the neighbouring country, that the Cone 
ftitution was fecure. Too much praife 
cannat be given to Colonel Ceghorn, fos 
the cocineis and regularity difplayed in 
the whole butinefs of the leanch. 

‘The fame of Bofton, for the falobrity 
of its climate, end hofpitality of its citie 


zens,is rapidly appreciating 5 and it an-~ 


nually becomes the increaled gefort of tow 
reigners and foutherners of wen > 
; e 


A ant 
rutes, brought in their verdi&, i 5 oa 
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We have how, -as vifitors, among many 

others, the three fons-of the late Duke’ 
ot Oricans; the Dulces of Orleans, Char- 

tres, and Moncpenfier. 

New-Haven, O&. 26. Wednefday 
the 13:h int. the feftival of the Apoftle 
and Evangelift St. Luke, being the day 
appointed fore the confecration of the 
Rev. Abraham Jarvis, D.D. to the 
Envifcopate of the ftate of Connecticut: 
the Convention of the fame, confft ng 
of the clergy and lay delegates, affembied 
athatf pat n ne in the morning, in Tri- 
nity church, in the city of New-Haven, 
from whence they waiked in proceffion, 
tay deicgates in front, ‘and the clergy in 
the rear, tothe houfe of the Rev. Bela 
Howbbard, re€tor of the church, where 
Dotor White, Bithop of Pennfy!vania, 
Doftor Provoft, B thop of New-Yerk, 
and DoGor Bats, Bithop of Maffachufetts 
and New-Hampihire, were waiting in 
their Epitcopai habits, to join the pro- 
ceffion, which then returned to the 
church. The Rev. Mr. Ives read pravers, 
and a fermon adapted to the cecafion was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Smich. The 
Right Rev, Doétor White was the offici- 
ating Bithop, and the Bishops Provoft 
and Bats affiftted om this grand and inter- 
efting oceanon. The a&t of confecra- 
tion being completed, Doctor Jarvis was 
adm'tte! within the rails of the altar, 
and bis Epifcopal charatter and habit, 
where he was recognized as the Ecclefiaf- 
tical Superior, and received the congra- 
triations of the Convention, in a very at- 
feétionate addrefs delivered by the Rev. 
Bui a, re€tor of the church. To 
this addrefs, Bithop farvis returned a ve- 

becoming and pathetic anfwer; after 
tise delivered a charge to the clergy 
and laity@f his diocefe: a charge truly 
Apottolie and Evangelical. 

This (cene was highly grateful to eve- 
ry perfon interefted in it, every part of 
it being conduéted with the moft perfect 
folemnity and propriety, in the prefence 
of avery numerous and refpectable af- 
fembly. May it pleafe the gracious and 
merciful head of his church, the great 
Bithop of our fouls, to preferve our Epif- 
copacy precious in his fight: and may 
peace, harmony and love ever prefide 
over the United States of America. 

New-Yorx,OG. 2. The public were 
informed in November lait, by a circular 
sddrefs, that Dr. Mitchill, Dr. Miller,and 
Dr. Smith, of this city, had formed the 
defipn of making and publifhing a collec 
tion of medical papers, ina feries of num- 
ters. The firft nwmber has lately made its 
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appearance, from the prefs of Meffrs, T. 
and |. Swords.—=This number confits of 
Medical Effays, a Review of i 
Publications, Medical News, with an Ap: 
pendix, containing Dr. Bayley’s letter to, 
Mr. Moore and Gov. Jay, on the fever of 
New-York, and Dre Warren’s letter to 
Mr. Pe srfon, on the fever of 1796. in Bate 
ton, with a few other de:ached pieces, 

The effay on the plague which defolate: 
ed Athens in the time of Thucydides, by 
Dr. Smith, makes a confpicuous figure in 
this colieétion, and is well worth the ate 
tention not only of the faculty, but of all 
citizens who have any concern in the pos 
lice of large towns, either at legiflators, 
magiftrates, or fubjedts. Thewriter has 
entered into the hiftory of the caufes of 
thet frightful peftilence which almott des 
popuiaied the city ano precinéts of Athens, 
with a precifion and difcernment that 
mark a clear view of the fubjedt. 

We underitand that the Letters of Fae 
bius, written in the years 1788 and 1797, 
are juft publifhed at Wilmington, ina 
handfome 8vo vol. by W.C, Smyth, editor 
of the Delaware Gazette. The authorof 
thefe Letters is the fame who, a few years 
back, complimented the American people 
with the publication of The Farmer's 
Letters. 

Dr. Belknap has ready for the prefs 
another volume of American Biography, 
wh ch will'engage the attention of that 
numerous ¢clats who beft relifh Philofophy 
when teaching by examples. 

We hear that the Rev. Mr. Stearns, of 
Lincoln, is about publifhing a Poem, ens 
titled, ** A Lady’s Philofophy of Love.” 
Beyond the precept of Horace, or the ex- 
ample of Pope, it has lain 23 years, “‘ un- 
knowing and unknown,” in the clofet of 
the author. —From the eftablithed repu- - 
tation of the author, as a genius anda 
fcholar, the public expectation is greatly 
raifed, and we doubt not wall be amply 
gratified. 

3-] This day the Convention of the 

Proteftant Epifcopal Church in the fate 
of New. York met in this city, when pro- 
pofals were received from the Confiftory 
of the Lutheran Church in this ftate, t@ 


. effe& an union between them and the 
Epifcopal Church. The Convention took, §- 


it into confideration, and wishing to 
every thing which was confiftent withthe 9 


conftitution of the Chrittian Church t@ — . 


bring about fo defirable an object, apr 
poinced the Rev, Benjamin Moore, D, De 


of this city, the Rev. Thomas Eilon, sh 


Albany, and the Rev. AmmiR a 
BallAown, to confer with them, and, # 
neceflary, 
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pecefflary, to lay it before the General 
Convention to be holden in the city of 


\Philadeiphia in September next. 


Lately was unnmarried in this city, by 
a fentence of the Confulate of the French 
Republic, Michael Chabot de L’Etang, 
jate of St. Domingo, from citoyenne 5o0- 

hia Bartalier. 

13.} Laft Sunday evening, a very fud- 
den fquall of wind and thunder came 
from che W. the S. flunk of which paffed 
over this city, but did no great miichief. 
The heaviett part of this fquall pafled in- 
to Weftcheiter county; and, we learn, 
that the effects of it in North Salem were 
moft terrible ; the houfes of Mr. Northe 
up, Mr. Titus, Mr. Shearman, Mr. 
Smith, and feveral others, were unroof- 
ed; feveral hundred apple and other trees 
torn upby the roots, and a young daugh- 
ter of Mr. Northup carried feveral rode 
by a whirpoo!. 

18.}] On Monday laft arrived in this 
city the Prefident of the United States, 


and was received agreeably to previcus 


arrangements. Brigadier-general Hughes, 
at the head of the officers of brigade, 
capt. Lovell, and capt. Lamb’s troops of 
horfe, and a large concourfe of citizens on 
horfeback and in carriages, received the 
Prefident at Haeilem, and were met in 
their way to town by the legion command- 
ed by Col. Morton. The arrival of the 
Prefident with the proceffion, was an- 
nounced by falutes of cannon from the 
battery and fortifications on Governor's 
Wand, and from the Britifh frigate Thif- 
by, who fired a falute of 19 guns. The 
ring of belis in Trinity church likewife 
proclaimed this event, till fome time in 
the evening. 

19.] Agreeable to arrangements, an 
entertainment was yefterday given to the 
Prefident, atthe new city ailembly room, 
Broadway. 

Upwards of 300 citizens were feated at 
this entertainment, prepared by Mr. De 
La Croix ; which, for elegance and tafte, 


. has never been equalled in this city. 


’ ‘The tables, elegantly ditpofed, pre- 
fented atout enfemble, which would vie 
with any effort in any qtarter of the 
World. They confifted of—1. A beautiful 
bower of trees arranged along the table, 
Teprefenting within the principal cities 
of America, united with a garland of 
tofes. 2. A magnificent cifplay in fugar, 
atthe herd of the table, reprefenting a 
trong golden column, with the infeription 
“Conftitution.”” On the faid column was 
‘fixed the figureof Wifdom, having in one 


_ hand the butt of Pyefident Adams, and in 


other a garland of rofes entwining 
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fixieen columns, reprefenting the fates 
of America, wich this infcriptitn, ‘* May 
thefe rofes which unite you, be always 
without thorns;”’ the other garlands 
which united the cities of Ameria, was 
fupported by Prudence and Fortitude. 

In feverai different places were difpofed 
temples, analagous tu the fetivity of the 
day.—-The other fubftantial appendages 
were fuch as would be expected; they 
gave intire fatisfa€tion. 

The chair was filied by Richard Varick, 
Efg. mayor of thecity.e He was fupported 
by Major-generai Morris, Mr. Lawrence, 
fenator from New-York, Mr. Daytona, 
fpeaker of the houfe of reprefentatives, 
M »jor-gen, Gates, Brigadier-gen.Hughes, 
and other dift ngurthed characters. 

26.] A company of artillery, confiting 
of 56 <ffeAive men, under the command 
of Liegt.Marfchalk, embarked yefterday 
motning from Ellis’s ifland, for N. Bruni. 
wick, on their rout to? tthurgh, from 
whence it is expected they will defcend 
the Ohio to Fort Maflac. r 

A dreadful earthquake has happened 
at Santa Fe and Panama, in South-A- 
merica,in which berween 30 and 40,000 
fouls are faid to have perifhed. 

A letter from Fort-Schuyler fays, “1 
have now the pleafure to inform you, 
that yefterday (O&. 2.) the canal was 
opened, and that every part of the Worle. 
completely anfwered its intended purpole, 
One empty batteau (carrying the Flag of 
the United States) and three loaded ones, 
afcended through the lock from the Moe 
hawk into the'canal, pafied along the 
fame, and defcendéd through the lock 
into Wood Creek, (a diflance exceeding 
two miles) in little more than 40 minutese 
I believe the average paffage will ne 


exceed one hour: what the seni 
formerly was, T need not inform 


The fupplying and difcha ging weirs fully 


anfwer my expe€tations ; by their means - 


the canal may at any time be filied or 
emptied in a few hours. —Each weir con- 
tains five paddles, three feet in length and 
two and an half in height; two of thefe 
are’ fufficient to fill Wood Creek with as 
much as is requifite for loaded boats Mae 
vigating therein,” 


Blanching Lixivium, with which, wh 
linen or woolen is prepared, and afoe 
wards foaked with a diffolution of Indien 
rubber, by means of fpirits of turgen- 
tine, it will refit rain, water, or é; 
of any defcription. = : a 
The diet of Livonia (one of the Raf- 
‘fian provinces) have determined upon the 
¥ abolition 


28.3} There hae becn difcovered a 
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abolition of Vaffalage, which only wants 
the fanétion of the Emperor. An ex- 
ampie which, for the fake of humanity, 
it is to be hoped will be {peedily and gee 
nerally im tated. 

—MARRIAGES.— 

In New-York,—In the capital, Mr. 
Hezekiah Rogers, to Mili Abigail Wade. 
—Mr. J. Thomfon, to Milfs M. Puiney. 
Capt. john Ward, to Mrs, E. Chine 
fid2.—Mr. John G, Colter, to Mils M. 
Catherina Holfman.—Mr. R. Abrams, 
to Mrs. Catharine Farrington.—Mr. M. 
Harris, to Milfs Abigail Hoggins.—Mr. J, 
Woodruff, to M.fs Sally Young.-—Mr. S. 
Ficet, to Mit, Jane Jenkins —Mr. John 
Cunningham, to Milfs Mary Waiker. 

At Aibany, Mr. Schuyler Swifts, to 
Mis Alida Van Schaick. 

Near Aibany, Washington Morton, 
Efg. to Mifs Cornejia Lynch Schuyler. 

On Long-ifland, Mr. J. Powell, to Mifs 
A. Stiliweil.-Mr. Geo. Reavlen, to Mifs 
Ruth Pine.—C apc. Jubn Hazard, to Mifs 
Lydia Blackwel!, 

in New Jerfcy.—At Rahway,Mr.Afa 
Whitney, to Mifs Catharine Leggett. 

At Newark, Mr, Nehemiah Ward, to 
Milfs Lydia Nutman. 

At Trenton, Alexander Cuthbert, Efq. 
to Mifs Sufan stockton, 

In Peanfylvania.—In the capital, Jo. 
nathan Waa. Condy, Efq. to Mils Eliza 
Hopkinfon. ; 

In Maryland.——Near Baitimore, Mr, 
Owen Doriey, to Mifs Henrietta Dorfey. 
' In Conne@icut.—At Norwich, Mr. 
George M. Wooifey, to Mils Howland. 

At Hartford, Joieph Bacchus, Eig. to 
Mifs Huldah Burroughs. 

At New- Haven, George Todd, Efq. to 
» , MiG Sally Jiascs. 

~@ At Norwaik, Mr. Melan@on B. Jar- 
Vis, to Mifs Masy Smith, 
At Charlettown, Mr, Jofeph Rofe, june 
to Milfs Frances Stancoa. 

In Maffachufetts.—In thecapital, Mr. 
Joho Langdon Sullivan, to Mii Ruffell, 
—PEATR wo 

In New-York. in the capital, Mifs 
Suian Difloway,—Mrs. Catharine An- 
thony.—-Mr. Join Van Vieck, in his 
B88:h yearm——Mr. Elias Mowati.—Mr, 
Robest Wilfon.—Mys, Sarah Tuttle. — 
Thomas Randai, Efg. in his 74th year. 

At Mayfieid, Lai Prancis Cortney. 

On Long-Iiland.—At Huntington, 
Mr. Ifrael Bearfley, aged 64. 
New-~fesleye—At Miliiten, Mr. A. 
C.raige sa oe By! 


e 


ERRATA.=slaeMr. Rhode’s piece on mines, p. 4st, le 59. Pe 45292 
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At Haddonfield, Dr. Evan Clement, of 
Philadephia. 

In Pennf,lvania.—In the capital,Capt, 
Cecelius Jvhafon.—Mils R. H. Fenno, 
—Mr. S. Feans.—Dr. B. Dobsl.—Mr, 
D. Thomas.—Dr. Annan.—-Mr. Wa, 
Gould. —Mr,. John Potter.——Mr. Charieg 
Davies.-—Mr. John Morgan.—Dr, Plea. 
fauts.—-Mr. john Witt, prin-er. 

At Geimantown, Mr. john Wilcacks, 

A: Decby, Mr. Robert Langdoue 
Capt. Benjamin Loxley. 

in Delaware.——Ar Newcaftle, his Ex. 
celiency Gunning Beurord, Governor of 
that ftate. 

In Maryland.—At Baltimore, Mp, 
Lemuel Williams. 

At Hagerftown, Mr. George Dwer. 
hafen, in his 26th year. 

In Virginia,—-At Alexandria, Major 
John Callender. 

At Norfolk, Louis Etieane Duhail, 
Vice-Coniul ot the French Repubiic,— 
Mr. joteph Coe. 

At Richmond, Charles Braxton, Efq. 

In South-Carvlinae—In che capiial, 
Mr. John Goundry.—Mr. Spencer Day 
vis.——Mr. James King.—Doana Maria 
Creach Morphy, wife ot the Spanith Cons 
fulee—Mrs. Abigail Darker.—Ifaac Hug 
get, Eig. lace Brigadier General in the ~ 
lervice of the United Siates. 5 

At Camden, Dr. James Martin. 

At Georgetown, jacob W. Labora, Efq 

In Georgia. At Savannah, Mr. Sam © 
muel M‘Murray. —Capt. Henry Hugill, 
—Mr, ay 

In Conneéxcat.—At Hartford, Capty — 
Thomas Hopkins, aged 73 yearse 

At New: London, Mathew Grifwold, 

Efq. aged 29. 
; nH Riode-Ifland—At Providence, Mrs. 
Mary Gano, confort of the Rev. Stephen 
Gano, in her 26th yearys——Capt. Thomas 
Rurenberg.—-Mre John Gibbs. 

At Newport, Mr. Daniei Mafon, - 

In Maffachufetts,—In the capital, Joe 
nathan Amory, Eig. aged 71.—Mr, joa 
Jinks, aged 114. 

At Attleborough, Dr. Bezaleel Mana. 

At Salem, Major-General Juho Fife 

In New-Ham, fhire.—Ac Portimouthy 
Hail Jackfon, Edy. aged 58. 

—FORKIGN DEATHS. ; 

At Sea, on his return to Maryland from 
the Natches, General David Forman, 

At Vienna, Major-General the Count 
de Wurmifer. 7 ‘ 

At Malia, M. Emammel de Rohate 
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